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WITHOUT CAPITAL FOR SURVIVAL 
By Graham Hutton 


HREE years after the end of the war is a good time for national 

stocktaking. As the year 1922 was the watershed of social and econo- 
mic policy and of politics after the first war, so now it seems as if the 
twelve-month which opened with the ERP and the Government’s 
Statement on Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices last February will prove 
to be the social, economic and political watershed after the second war. 

On one point we can be dogmatic at the outset. If, in fact, Britain 
—whatever her governments—fails to get a lot more new productive 
capital equipment installed during the next few years, and especially 
by the end of the ERP and its annual subsidies in 1952, then the immediate 
post-war standards of living of Britons will come in jeopardy. No 
foreseeable change in the terms of foreign trading in our favour can offset 
such long-run unfavourable factors as the loss of our investment income 
from abroad, the end of ERP, the vast development of domestic manu- 
facturing industries in foreign lands formerly our clients, and the increased 
and increasing export capacities of such countries as the U.S.A., Canada, 
Brazil, India, etc.—to which we must in all probability add; in the next 
few years, Japan, Western Germany, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and our near neighbours in Western Europe. 

Unlike any other modern industrialised nation—except Switzerland, 
which faces no burden of war damage comparable to ours—Britain 
can only maintain her present consumers’ standards by a foreign trade 
amounting to fully 20 per cent. and more of her total annual output. 
That foreign trade is as vital to her people’s food as it is to the raw 
materials for their full employment in industry, services, and even 
agriculture. Secondly, as the leading nation among the seventeen 
national territories (and their colonies) under the ERP, Britain finds 
her European neighbours’ economic systems largely the same as her 
own, and not very complementary to hers. So the extent of European 
self-help, even under such a preferential system as the Americans are 
not likely to support in the long run (after ERP has ended), is limited 
as far as Britain’s economy is concerned. It is Eastern Europe, not 
Western, which is economically complementary to the British economy, 
and indeed to the economy of Western Europe as a whole—as it always 
was, with its grains, timber, fibres, oils and fats, minerals, etc. Hence, 
of course, the OEEC’s original prerequisite in 1947 of an increasing 
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(and not even a stabilised) commerce between Eastern and Western 
Europe for European recovery as a whole under the ERP. And 
thirdly, Britain’s long-run economic problems are not entirely, and perhaps 
not even mainly, wrought by the war, or even the two world wars. 

They are long-run, secular economic problems. They were modestly 
rearing their heads before 1914, and were masked during the twenty-one- 
year armistice by the crash in world prices of foodstuffs and raw materials 
(i.e., the turning of the terms of foreign trading in Britain’s favour, 
as an importer on balance). They therefore loomed large after this second 
war, when Britain lost most of her income from foreign investment 
and from services rendered to foreigners. Accordingly, with varying 
insistence after 1918 and with the greatest insistence to-day, Britain’s 
main need has been to offset her people’s social and political demands for 
shorter hours of work, less intense work in those reduced hours, higher 
money earnings (greater labour costs), and the most ambitious and 
extensive social services by the State in the modern world, by a corre- 
spondingly huge programme of saving (private by persons or firms, 
or public by the State through taxation) which would be immediately 
diverted from consumption into new productive capital equipment. 

In fact, what we in this country have been doing all this century, 
since the second Liberal Cabinet came into power in 1908—the year 
in which young Mr. Churchill got young Mr. Beveridge to draft the first 
Unemployment Insurance Bill—is making the State responsible for a 
rapidly extending sector of consumers’ services, financed by direct and 
indirect taxation which falls mainly on the well-to-do who are dependent 
on private enterprise and private capital for their personal incomes ; 
while, pari passu, we have been handing out extra claims on our annual 
production to all levels of earners. These new claims they were free 
to press upon the home market, at their own whim and discretion. 

But simultaneously we have been increasing standards of living in 
non-material ways; by shortening hours of work; lengthening education ; 
increasing a largely fictitious economic ‘ security’ both for industrialists 
and trade unionists by letting them both make monopolistic trade 
practices which restricted output ; and finally by allowing private enter- 
prise, the Government, and the trade unions to come together in an 
unholy alliance against the nation of consumers in order to guarantee 
prices, output, hours, terms of work, etc., etc. The upshot of all this 
first becomes evident after the crash of 1931. But the remedy—regardless 
of political party differences—was simply more of the same disease. 
And the final upshot is painfully, very painfully, evident in the British 
economy of to-day. 

The British economy of to-day is, as one might expect from the 
history of the past four decades, neither Socialist nor capitalist ; neither 
private nor State enterprise ; neither completely rigid nor entirely free ; 
neither automatic nor authoritarian. That is why it pleases nobody, 
least of all the true-red Socialists or the true-blue Tories. And why should 
it, indeed ? One need be no Marxist to agree that a nation’s policy and 
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society must depend, for extensions of culture and welfare, on its economic 
wherewithal. The more wherewithal gets produced, the greater is the 
possibility (the reality depends on political, social and administrative 
skills) of greater welfare, material and non-material. For all ‘ welfare’ 
in a nation has to get produced and distributed, and its ‘ real costs ’ 
have to fall somewhere, on someone or other. This is platitudinous. 
Yet compare the wherewithals of Britain in (say) 1922, 1933, 1938 and 
1948 with the distribution of those annual wherewithals, as between 
consumption, cost of defence and government, and installation of net 
new productive apparatus. You find that to-day there is much less for 
privately-decided consumption, proportionately ; there is far more for 
State-decided consumption; there is far less for net new privately- 
decided (private enterprise) productive equipment ; and, which is most 
important—despite the big Socialist extension of State enterprise and 
of State consumers’ (as opposed to productive) services—there is nothing 
like the extra amount of State-decided net new capital equipment, which 
ought to have offset the enforced drop in private enterprise’s creation 
of new capital. 

The use of the word ‘ ought’ in an article mainly on economic affairs 
needs justification. I used that word because we Britons, under our 
widely differing political party-governments since 1908, have persistently 
kept one of our hands (the distributive hand) ignorant of what the other 
(the productive hand) was doing. We have first, and a priori, distributed 
for the average consumer an increasing share in our current annual 
output. But we did not correspondingly ensure new capital. That 
meant that, at some day in the comparatively near future, our productive 
apparatus, our capital equipment, renewable and expandable only by 
savings from current consumption, would suffer. We largely ate up our 
productive equipment, and we began doing it long before it became as 
obvious as when we bartered our railways in Argentina for eighteen 
months’ meat. Moreover, we did it—I repeat, all political parties bear 
the responsibility—not only with our foreign capital, which we began 
to eat first, but also (and that is the most grievous of our errors, and 
therefore the most grievous of our current problems) with our domestic 
capital. We pushed up our consumers’ claims on our current output, 
while with taxation devices and restrictive agreements, blessed and even 
partnered by succeeding Governments, we cut down the creation of 
net new productive machinery by private enterprise. Nor did our 
Governments force the people to save for new capital, in place of private 
capital. Yet only the correspondingly rapid expansion of that capital 
equipment could have borne the claims presented to the national pro- 
duction. And if private enterprise wasn’t willing or able to create that 
extra apparatus, then the State ought to have done it. 

Consequently the trade unions were wrong between the wars (in 
their restrictive practices, and their safeguarding of the man iz employ- 
ment at the cost of the growing number of men thrown owf of it), since 
what the majority of working voters demanded of all political parties 
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was a set of claims that could only be met under full employment, and 
the abandonment of restrictive practices. But the Governments. were 
wrong, too, in their fiscal and currency policies, as well as in their ner- 
vously delicate handling of private producers and organised labour, 
And the private producers were wrong, no less, in their growing restric- 
tion of output through increasingly monopolistic trade associations, 
which automatically militated against the creation of net new productive 
equipment, and ensured the maintenance or even the increase of distri- 
buted profits at a mornent when they were least warranted. 


* * * 


All that is in the past. But look around us to-day. Can anyone 
put his hand on his heart and roundly assert that, in principle, the very 
same economic errors are not being perpetrated, by the same three 
partners in the national economy ? What is more, our national situation 
in the economic and political world of our day is far worse than it was 
in 1931. Our consumers’ claims to-day overtop even our output with 
full, indeed over-full, employment. Our ‘ full employment’ is ‘ statis- 
tical,’ and, in fact, masks ‘ paid unemployment.’ Our governmental 
system denies, more than ever before, to private producers the possibility 
of cutting down dividends in order to divert current consumers’ purchasing 
power into net new productive capital apparatus. But instead, the Government 
does not create productive capital on the requisite scale. The State— 
a Socialist State, at that—takes more current consumers’ purchasing 
power than ever before from a wider taxpaying population than ever 
before, but pays the bulk of it out again in the form of consumers’ durable 
goods and services (housing, schools, the new social and health services, 
etc., etc.). The State does not put as much of it into met new productive 
capital installations as (a) is necessary now that private enterprise is 
stopped from doing it, or (b) is necessary in our peculiar post-war 
impoverished and run-down condition, or (¢) is necessary if the immensely 
expanded State services to consumers are really and honestly to be 
met by our productive system, or (d) is necessary if, as a nation of workers, 
we are both to maintain and improve the conditions of life and work 
which we have claimed, and gained, during and after the recent war. 
These recently-won gains are higher earnings, subsidised low prices 
for equal basic rations, shorter hours, less intense work, greater amenities 
in workplaces, more paid holidays, and a far wider range of consumers’ 
spending power at consumers’ discretion (after basic rations are met) 
than ever before in British working people’s history. This ‘ capital’ 
problem afflicts the recently socialised productive services—coal, power, 
transport—as much as it does private enterprise. 

Now if we cast a sober eye towards 1952 and thereafter, in the pers- 
pective provided by all the foregoing, I submit that purely party political 
considerations become comparatively insignificant. What looms up 
with imposing significance is the vast dimensions of our national social 
and economic problem for the next ten or twenty years. Here we are, 
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fifty millions of Britons in these islands for the first time this year, 
ill-accustomed to working and thinking and planning as Americans or 
Frenchmen or Germans or Australians, more subject to precedent and 
tradition than they, yet debating among ourselves—and incidentally 
among ourselves as Tories or Socialists—as if (to quote a Socialist 
spokesman during the war, whose name I forbear to cite) ‘ we have solved 
the problem of Production : it is only the problem of Distribution which 
faces us”! 

What shocks me these days, and has done since war ended, is the 
almost general agreement that our first and foremost national economic 
problem is one of consumers’ standards, overcoming austerity imme- 
diately, and pushing up our exports mainly to expand our immediate standard 
of consumption. True, any latitude we can command, by earning it from 
exports, we should use to increase incentives as consumers and workers. 
But, looking always at Europe’s disastrous plight and our own, looking 
at the year 1952 as it approaches, and looking farther beyond, we must 
surely admit that our first and foremost problem is that of creating 
(from our current and insufficient productive capacity for our home re- 
quirements) much more net new productive equipment and apparatus. 
For if we don’t contrive to do just that by 1952, then I, for one, can see 
no way whereby a// the British people’s social gains, as well as theit 
standards of personal consumption, can be maintained, let alone increased. 

That much, surely, we are entitled to deduce from the lesson of the 
three years which have already elapsed, with their recurrent crises, 
their American Loan and ERP, their prunings and parings, their planning 
and revising and re-planning, their unbalances and distortions. At the 
end of the three years we face the realisation that our national productive 
capital equipment (not the State’s creation of consumers’ services, or 
houses, or other consumers’ claims on our output) is still unable to 
meet all our domestic claims on it, and the foreigners’ new claims on it 
by which we must exist in future. It is unable to do so, and nevertheless 
the level of costs at which both State and private enterprise must run 
the existing equipment remains too high, and new capital is not forth- 
coming. If all other ‘ social costs’ of Britain’s total production should 
remain as they are—and that seems now to be almost as much a tenet 
of the TUC and Labour Party as it does of Liberals and Tories—then 
the only way to cut unit-costs is by making and installing new capital 
equipment. And to get enough of that new apparatus quickly enough 
out of current production during the coming few years—even with ERP 
aid—means, on that assumption, foregoing a good deal of personal 
consumption in that period. Of course it need not last long; it need 
not, if we are prepared, as a people and irrespective of politics, to give 
up something else out of current consumption—/.e., some of the current 
consumption now given to us by the State in the form of ‘ free’ services, 
and decided for us by the State. Put it any way you like, the new British 
capital apparatus has got to be found, if nation and people are to survive ; 
and if noli me taugere is to be the perpetual device for wage-rates, hours 
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and earnings, then the capital can only come from general taxation. 
It can come by way of relaxed taxation of profits (on condition they are 
actually ploughed-back into new plant, which presupposes private 
producers’ ability to get the new plant); and thereafter by keeping 
things as they are, but increasing taxation on a small and diminishing 
sector of incomes—those of the professional and managerial class. 
Or it can come by ‘ forced saving ’ from all, by way of a Budget surplus, 
as in Sir Stafford’s last Budget. 

Thus, this, and nothing else, is the real dilemma before Britain ; 
and therefore Tories should not enjoy their Schadenfreude at seeing the 
Socialist Party in the toils. The Socialists are only caught in those 
toils because they are H.M. Government, and because (unwisely, lacking 
a purely British economic and historical perspective) they opened their 
mouths a bit too wide and boasted too soon of dogmatically inevitable 
material boons and blessings, before they had measured the wherewithal 
of post-war Britain, But in fact, and in principle, the dilemma will 
face any British Government during the coming decade and more. 
The dilemma even lies at the heart of the ERP. (How can Europe’s 
run-down capital equipment be expanded #o the extent necessary to pay-out 
an incentive-standard of living for its consumers, and to repair and renew 
that capital fast enough ? And all by 1952!) To theoretical Socialists, 
in Britain as on the Continent, the dilemma can only be rebutted by 
‘ bigger and better Socialism ’—the prescription of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 
Dr. Dalton, Mr. Strachey, and those of their followers who at present 
constitute the vigorous left-wing of the Labour Party. But their solution 
is really, in principle, that of the Communists, even if it might conceivably 
differ in method and administration. For it must, to succeed, be ruthless 
and cut down the British nation’s, the people’s, standards of current con- 
sumption—as the consistently logical Russian commissars have persis- 
tently cut down the Russian people’s otherwise possible consumption 
since 1924—in order that the State, instead of private enterprise, shall 
make the abnormally big savings and net new investments in British 
capital equipment, which our situation demands. There aren’t enough 
rich any more, nor even a reliable and docile middle-class. It may be 
that Dr. Dalton, the best economist on the Left, saw this when, earlier 
this summer, he told his Labour hearers at Oxford that large-scale 
emigration from this country would solve a lot of our problems ! 


* * * 


If our recent dis-inflation is to receive its quietus from the further 
dollar-inflation in America and from the TUC’s recent back-pedalling 
over wage-increases, if Government expenditure is to continue at a 
disproportionate rate on consumers’ goods and services rather than on 
productive capital apparatus, and if exports and the home retail market 
between them are virtually to exhaust the output of British workers and 
industrialists, then practically all our met new capital equipment will 
come to us in virtue of the annual subsidies from ERP. And when that 
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ends, in 1952, we shall face a far worse set of choices, far worse dilemmas, 
than we do here and now, or than we cou/d resolutely face between now 
and that year. 

It is beside the point to talk about British industry, its methods and 
markets, being different from American or any other industry. It is 
idle to say that American workers’ and industrialists’ two, three, four and 
five times higher output per employee is so/e/y due to standardised retail 
products, huge home markets, interchangeability of components, etc., 
etc. The plain fact is that, in strict terms of British experience alone, 
we must have far more new capital equipment between now and 1952. 
What we elect to do with it—é.e., whether we standardise our end-pro- 
ducts or not—is another question. 

We simply cannot go on manufacturing British and foreigners’ claims 
upon our existing annual capacity at the rate we have been doing—slowly 
from 1908 until the last war, and at breakneck pace during and after it— 
and simultaneously meet all those claims, unless we, as British worker- 
consumers, are prepared (a// of us, whatever political Party-Government 
rules us) to re-distribute the home portion of our output in a different 
way from that we have pursued hitherto. We must put much more to 
capital—whether the State owns it or not—and less to consumption, 
if we are to survive as a strong nation, improving our status in the world, 
and our own lot as consumers. We can, as I said earlier, do it by many 
methods ; but in the end they all boil down to three: (a) doing it as a 
united nation, spreading the foregone consumption equitably, if not 
equally ; (+) doing it at the expense of one group, which is dangerous, 
ideologically and politically at a critical time in our social development ; 
or (¢) doing it by a// agreeing to work more, i.e., longer hours or more 
intensive work in the same hours, without any corresponding increase 
of earnings, that is of costs. 

At this time, which may well prove to be the critical post-war water- 
shed in Britain’s social and political development, we should, I think, 
only regard the ERP and the coming four years as yet another breathing- 
space. It isa breathing-space, however, which—much or little as we may 
have merited it by our past prowess—has seldom in history been so soon 
granted to a nation that learned and achieved so little in its preceding 
breathing-spaces. No political party in Britain, in fact, is going to be 
able to save Britons from an economic catastrophe after 1952 (and 
perhaps before that, if we are all stupid!), beside which our present 
discontents will seem Paradise, unless its leaders look first to the rate 
of our creation of net new productive capital apparatus. I emphasise those 
three adjectives, because it is that kind of capital alone whereby, whoever 
owns it, we shall as a people survive. 

Therefore, whether the Tory, the Liberal, the Socialist, the Communist 
or the Fifth-Monarchy-Man forms H.M. Government between now and 
our having to stand on our own economic feet unpropped from behind, 
his Government will have either to induce, or else force, Britons to make 
more capital equipment ; or it will have to exile or kill-off consumers ; 
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or it will have to slash British standards of consumption (as provided 
by the State or by individuals themselves); or it will have to make 
Britons turn out more work for the same rewards (or less). 

It may bea grim outlook. So are many other outlooks than the purely 
economic, these days, and for many other peoples. But those who 
‘prophesy unto us smooth things’ are not only making a later outlook 
worse; they are making a later reality worse, too. Indeed, our present 
plight is largely due to this practice in the past, by all parties. It can 
with truth be termed our national weakness. But this time, we cannot 
* muddle through ’ alone, and no party will be able to keep its promises, 
its ‘ smooth prophecies,’ after 1952 unless it is very drastic with us, as a 
people, in the meantime. 





‘TRIAL BY WHITEHALL’ 
By George Godwin 


I 


rE a book published some years ago, the late Lord Hewart of Bury, 
a former Lord Chief Justice of England, used the term ‘trial by 
Whitehall.’ He used it derisively of the exercise of the judicial function 
by Civil Servants, in special tribunals, often placed by Statute outside 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, and in some cases having no 
resemblance whatsoever to a judicial enquiry as understood by the 
ordinary courts. 

* Arbitrary power’ [Lord Hewart wrote] ‘is certain in the long run to 
become despotism, and there is a danger, if this so-called method of adminis-* 
trative law, which is essentially lawlessness, is greatly extended, of the loss of 
those hardly won liberties which it has taken centuries to establish.’ 


Lord Hewart’s hostility to the exercise of the judicial function by 
administrative officials is, perhaps, a normal reaction in a jurist for whom 
the Rule of Law is seen as a fundamental constitutional safeguard of 
the liberty of the subject. 

Constitutional lawyers, like philosophers, apply the processes of 
analysis and classification, and here we find them dividing the functions 
of the State into three broad categories. ‘The State is seen as a triangular 
structure, the respective sides of which are the law-making, the judicial, 
and the administrative power. And what is termed the doctrine of the 
separation of powers teaches that the constitutional separation of these 
three functions is the best provision against tyranny, This is no new 
doctrine, for although separation of the three activities has never been 
complete, historically considered—for some overlapping was and remains 
not so much inevitable as desirable and necessary—writers upon the 
Constitution have always looked askance at any considerable exercise 
by one power in the State of the functions of any other beyond very 
narrow limits that cannot be regarded in any way as trespass or usurpation. 

Blackstone touched on this matter in the Commentaries where he 
wrote: ‘ Where the right of making and enforcing law is vested in the 
same man or one and the same body of men there can be no public 
liberty.’ If Blackstone wrote as he did, when he did, in what terms 
might he not write to-day when administrative law touches the citizen 
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at every turn, and the official class rises to ever greater power? In 
raising the issue Lord Hewart did a service to the State, for the subject 
bristles with both difficulties and dangers. Since the publication of 
Lord Hewart’s New Tyranny a number of writers on the Constitution 
have raised their voices in protest or warning. The late Professor Dicey, 
who, admittedly, it is unfashionable to cite, expressed the fear that 
law in England was being ‘ officialised.’? Dicey made a distinction between 
administrative law, which, he asserted, did not exist in England, and 
official law. And in his view Socialist theory was the instrument of 
change. It is now possible to go much further, and to say that the 
application of Socialist theory has given public law a tremendously 
enhanced importance, while at the same time producing old and insig- 
nificant constitutional problems in new and significant forms. The 
rise of the Administration as a judicial power has been criticised by many 
jurists. Professor J. H. Morgan has condemned the special courts 
through which this administrative judicial function is performed as 
* unwarrantable ’ ; Sir Frederick Pollock fails to see how they can possibly 
be impartial—for they are, necessarily, judges in their own cause—and 
Sir John Marriott considers the whole system mischievous and in need 
of abolition. 

These views may be read as the ringing of alarum bells, or as gra- 
tuitous evidence of the traditionalism of the legal profession and of its 
innate dislike of change. It is a matter of the point of view. In either 
case, it is clear from these quotations that both constitutional lawyers 
and judges regard with apprehension the steady and increasingly rapid 
development of administrative law and special tribunals connected with 
its application. Yet it is certain that the legislative and judicial functions 
of the great departments of State will, in the near future, increase rather 
than decrease, and, most certainly, they are in no danger of the fate 
suggested for them by Sir John Marriott. 

Writing a good many years ago, Maitland, an authority on the 
Constitution, said : 


‘If you take up a modern volume of the Reports of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, you will find that about half the cases reported have to do with 
the rules of administrative law. . . . Do not neglect their existence in your 
general conception of what English law is. . . . The governmental powers, 
the subordinate legislative powers of the great officers of State, the Treasury, 
the Board of Trade, the Local Government Board... . 


Since that was written the process of administrative law has been 
intensified by the great additions to the body of public law made by the 
present government. The subject is no longer academic at all ; on the 
contrary, it touches the ordinary citizen very closely, and at many points 
of his daily life. For it is not possible for a government to inaugurate 
a vast programme of public law legislation, such, for example, as the 
recently-enacted Act for social services, without automatically increasing 
the personnel of the Administration, and, with it, the power of the 
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executive. What is now transpiring is to be understood in part by 
reference to Constitutional history, but to a far greater extent by a proper 
appreciation of the contemporary political and sociological picture ; 
that is to say, of the dominating central fact, which is that we are now 
in process of revolutionary change. Perhaps it is because our revolution 
which now ushers in the Age of Public Control is limited to verbal 
violence that the circumstance that it IS a revolution is so often over- 
looked, minimised or even denied. 


2 


The separation of power in the State has generally been accepted as 
the logical distribution of functions. But the life of the law, as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes observed, has not been logic but experience. The 
growth of the exercise of judicial functions by ‘ Whitehall’ is not a 
fortuitous development, a sort of excrescence on the body politic, for 
the transfer from the ordinary courts of some part of the judicial power 
to the administrative side was inevitable. The existing machinery for 
judicial work, the structure as it stands, could never support the burden 
of work that now arises and will in future arise in ever-increasing quantity 
out of the great socialising measures. 

The ordinary courts are themselves far from models of perfection, 
for much of their machinery is barnacled over by the accretions of the 
centuries. They are wide open to criticism on a number of grounds, 
being in many ways archaic, tied to forms and precedents; dilatory, 
excessively costly, and entirely divorced from ordinary business methods. 
It is because this is so that arbitration is so often preferred to trial. Our 
courts were shaped by eras that knew not haste, where the telephone 
and telegraph were not, and time was a cheap commodity. By the time 
the first great social measure, the first Public Health Act, went on the 
Statute Book just a century ago, our courts were already cast in a more 
or less rigid mould. They were never designed to cope with a flood-tide 
of public law, but arose out of a conception of the State that is now extinct, 
namely, that the function of government is confined to the collection of 
taxes, the enforcement of contracts in the courts, the protection of 
ptivate property and of the realm from external enemies. In addition, 
the legal profession is traditionist and for the most part little interested 
in law reform. It is truly astonishing how writers on Constitutional 
law seem merely to be playing variations on the same theme, seldom 
projecting their minds forward in creative speculation, so infatuated 
are they, apparently, with the dead past. 

The problem, then, is not alone to create efficient and adequate 
machinery, but of how to cope with the ever-rising flood-tide of new 
judicial business without the infringement of ancient rights and the 
liberty of the subject. 

The issue turns upon what kind of special tribunals we should have 
for the administration of public law, and on the appropriate personnel 
for the work, rather than upon whether we should have such courts 
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at all. This is the immediate practical problem. But beyond it are two 
cardinal factors that are in danger of being either under-valued or not 
recognised atall. The first is the transformation of she scale of the accession 
of judicial power to the great departments of State and the increasing 
use of special tribunals often outside the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
courts. The second cardinal factor is the reorientation of political pur- 
pose; the new conception of the function of government. By gradual 
processes, in which all the political Parties in the State have been con- 
cerned, we have moved from the idea of government as taxgatherer- 
policeman-soldier, to that of government as the expression of the social 
conscience of the nation in action. It is not surprising that we have 
no judicial machinery suited to these new and unprecedented conditions. 
But until it is created there is real danger to the liberty of the subject 
and many of the ingredients for the rise of a bureaucratic tyranny. 


3 

Separation of powers is a term that has meant different things at 
different times. Locke, for example, in his Second Treatise on Government, 
uses it in-one way, while Montesquieu does so in another and quite 
different sense. Locke uses the term in a threefold sense; but not in 
the threefold sense of the modern textbooks. His division was into 
legislative, executive and federative, the first two of which concern 
internal power, the other the external. He does not mention the judicial 
power, though that, distribution is as old as political thought, but 
according to H. R. G. Greaves, Locke means judiciary where he refers 
to executive. Montesquieu, on the other hand, was for dividing the 
power in the State between the monarch and Parliament. Both thinkers 
were in agreement upon the evil of power in the hands of a single 
individual or body. 

For the present purpose the term administrative law is used in the 
sense of the standard works on the Constitution. And it may be defined 
as the aggregate of legal rules concerning public law as clothed either 
in statutory authority or as arising out of the exercise of the prerogative 
through the Cabinet and independently of Parliament. 

In this way the executive legislates without Parliament by virtue of 
the prerogative, while numerous Acts of Parliament provide for the 
delegation of the law-making and judicial function to the great depart- 
ments of State by means of statutory rules, orders in council and so 
forth, which, since the passing of the Statutory Instruments Act, 1946, 
are termed without distinction, statutory instruments. These are the 
two sources whence flow from Parliament and the Crown, to the great 
departments of State—to ‘ Whitehall ’—those wide powers which are 
now the cause of criticism and concern. 

These statutory instruments have the full force of statutory law so 
long as they do not go outside the Act out of which they proceed. Those 
statutory instruments that are of prerogative origin are subject to judicial 
examination by the ordinary courts for validity, since the prerogative 
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is part of the Common Law. Bat many of the Statutes delegating the 
legislative function to the great departments of State expressly exclude the 
statutory instruments under them from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts. 

If this practice continues, and there are indications that it will, then 
in time—and not the remote future—there will be transferred from the 
ordinary courts, or the judicial side of our triangle, to the special 
tribunals of the great departments of State, an increasing amount of 
judicial business formerly dealt with by the ordinary courts alone. It 
is a debatable question whether this process has not already usurped the 
judicial function to an extent that offends against the doctrine of the 
separation of powers. It follows from what has been said that in any 
judicial proceedings arising out of an Act, the ordinary courts are 
hobbled by the statutory instruments which clothe the Act. And since 
such statutory instruments run annually into many thousands—the 
Rules and Orders passed in a single year fill a book of over 2,000 pages— 
the réle of the Administration exercising the legislative function is far 
from negligible. 

There is a simple explanation for this multiplicity of statutory instru- 
ments. When Parliament legislated on a limited number of subjects 
the number of Bills passed were manageable. To-day so vast is the 
legislative business that it is necessary to simplify and shorten so far as 
may be found possible Bills under consideration. But when Parliament 
has made a new law only half the work is done: ways and means of 
implementing it have to be found, and this is done by delegating to the 
departments of State this important legislative function. Im practice, 
the system makes for flexibility, efficiency and expedition. Parliament 
says, in effect: ‘ We will this, or that.’ The Administration says: ‘ This 
is the best way to implement your will. Agree, and we will go ahead.’ 
Thus, an Act, as passed, is little more than a sketch until completed 
by the statutory instruments drafted by the department of State 
concerned. 

In the view of Dean F. J. Port, and of other distinguished writers 
on this subject, notably Dr. W. A. Robson, whose Justice and Adminis- 
trative Law is now indispensable, Parliament always reserves the power 
to revoke statutory instruments previously approved by it, and thus 
safeguards itself against abuse by the administration. This is, no doubt, 
true in general, but it is not invariably true. For example, the Rating 
and Valuation Act, 1925, empowers the Minister to make a wide range 
of Orders, and uses these words: ‘ Amy such Order may modify the pro- 
visions of this Act so far as may appear to the Minister necessary or expedient 
for carrying the order into effect.’ 

Consider the meaning of these words, which are plain enough. 
They mean that Parliament empowers a Minister to amend its own Act. 
This is, surely, to go a step beyond delegation and to come somewhere 
near to the abdication of the legislature in favour of ‘ Whitehall.’ This 
case was used by Lord Hewart to illustrate his argument. There are 
others as curious. 
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4 

In practice, the Permanent Secretary of a department of State is vir- 
tually the key man. He is highly trained, knows thoroughly the special 
circumstances and what is required to meet them. He has no axe to 
grind, and but one objective: to implement the will of Parliament, as 
expressed in the Act under consideration. In him we have an example 
of the administrative official exercising the legislative function, for it 
is he who will initiate legislation by drafting the statutory instruments 
indicated and placing his draft before the Minister who is his temporary 
Chief. 

The Minister himself may also initiate legislation by way of Bill. 
But his approach and ultimate object may be and generally are, coloured 
by political bias, and this naturally enough. In practice, a Minister 
with a political end in view, calls upon his Department for facts which 
are put before him in the form of a Report. He is thus in a good position 
to secure all data for a sound judgment, and, moreover, to receive 
them from an unbiassed source. 

Permanent officials have always held good cards. Ministers come 
and go, but they abide. This is an obvious source of strength. ‘To-day, 
the relative positions of the Minister and the Permanent Secretary may 
be somewhat changed, for Ministers now do not always, as formerly, 
enjoy the educational advantages of those who serve under them. This, 
one may conjecture, may act to enhance the power of the permanent 
official, for knowledge confers power. There is here, perhaps, a real 
element of danger. For, after all, even the experienced politician in 
office has knowledge of the workings of his department inferior to that 
of its permanent officials. It could not be otherwise. 

So long as the type associated with the upper strata of the Civil 
Service remains at the high level at which it stands to-day, that danger 
does not exist: but it is inherent in the situation and would become real 
under an inferior or corrupt bureaucracy. 

From the foregoing general observations it will be seen that the Admin- 
istration, the great departments of State, possess and exercise wide 
powers of a legislative kind; that is to say, they function along 
two legs of our political triangle. As we shall now see, they function 
on the third, the judicial side, also. This they do through the 
many special tribunals that act judicially in matters arising out of 
public law. 

We have, then, all three powers combined in one body, the Adminis- 
tration: our triangle has collapsed. For when a department of State 
combines in its actions the law-making, the administrative, and the 
judicial functions, the safeguards provided by the separation of powers 
cease to exist, and all the conditions under which arbitrary action is 
possible are fulfilled. 

This is the core of the case against the rise of the administrative 
power. Locke foresaw this danger with remarkable prescience when 
he wrote : 
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‘It may be too great temptation for the same persons who have the power 
of making laws, to have also in their hands the power to execute them, whereby 
they may suit the law to their private advantage.’ 


5 

What, then, are the checks on any possible abuses by the Adminis- 
tration? There appear to be two, both moth-eaten and ill-adapted to 
present day needs. The first is the archiac method of Acts of Attainder, 
the other impeachment. There is also recourse to the courts. But, 
as we have seen, there are numerous Acts of Parliament which expressly 
exclude the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, while Acts of Attainder, 
and so forth, belong to the museum of legal curiosities. 


‘ We doubt’ [observes the Report on Minister’s Powers, 1932] ‘ whether 
Parliament itself has fully realised how extensive the practice of delegation 
has become, or the extent to which it has surrendered its own functions in 
the process, or how easily the practice might be abused.’ 


This Report also comments adversely upon the trends enumerated 
above: upon the practice of excluding the jurisdiction of the courts, 
carrying with it virtual ministerial immunity ; upon the special tribunals 
in which a department of State is both judge and party to the dispute. 

Since that Report was issued this process has been continuous and 
the signs are that it is likely to go much farther along this road, which 
leads in the end to the fusion of the powers in the State and all that is 
implied by that possibility. 

6 

Before the first Public Health Act of 1848, sanitation, a pure water 
supply, and other vital services touching the well-being of the com- 
munity had never been the subject of legislation. Public law was virtually 
unknown. But since then, and in particular during the last fifty years, 
it has been continuous and in ever-swelling volume. In these measures, 
many of noble aim, we see the State evolving a sense of social conscious- 
ness. We are far more enlightened than our forebears, though whether 
we are more intelligent may be open to doubt. The trouble is that every 
extension of the executive function involves an extension of the 
administrative machinery necessary for its implementation. It involves, 
also, the progressive curtailment of the rights of the individual as against 
the community, or State. 

This great volume of social legislation, or public law, has brought 
into being a large number of special tribunals which represent aspects 
of the judicial function transferred to the administrative side. Special 
courts are nothing new. They have existed alongside the ordinary 
courts for centuries as trade courts, and so on, where custom was 
administered. With the rise of trade unionism, which was the reflex 
from the revolting labour conditions of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the number and character of such courts has steadily increased 
until there are few trades or professions that do not exercise some sort 
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of quasi-judicial power, of which the General Medical Council may be 
given as a good example. But they are concerned only with conditions 
of employment, wages, and standards of professional conduct, and they 
differ in nearly every respect from those special tribunals over which 
the administrative departments exercise the judicial function. 

It is these tribunals that are open to criticism. They are too 
numerous to name, for they include tribunals, councils, boards and 
commissioners and—not least—invisible courts that never sit, hear 
witnesses or the plaints of parties. But all exercise the judicial function 
under the egis of the administrative side. Some of these tribunals are 
efficient and possess advantages over the ordinary courts. Others are not. 

As an example of the tremendous access to power of Ministers one 
may take the case of the Minister of Health: From beginnings as a 
simple sanitarian, he has risen to a place of tremendous power, and his 
great department exercises exceedingly wide and variegated judicial 
functions. Many of these are outside the jurisdiction of the courts. For 
example, under the Housing Acts, the Minister is the appellate body. Of 
one reported case, The Times commented editorially, ‘The Minister of 
Health apparently acts as prosecuting counsel, judge and jury.’ This is 
actually the case, for example, when he applies penalties to a medical man. 

It is not easy to gauge the consequences that might ensue were a 
Minister with so vast an authority to become afflicted with Czxsarism. 

Similar powers are also exercised by other Ministers, ¢.g., the Minister 
of Transport, who acts as an appellate court on licence issues. Other 
Ministers exercise similar judicial powers and a like immunity from any 
enquiry by the ordinary courts into the legality of their judicial actions. 

Can a trial by a government department be fair? Or are those 
engaged in the judiciai proceedings liable to ‘ play for their own side.’ 
Can a man, say, sent by the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
to hear an appeal bring to the matter complete freedom from depart- 
mental bias ? The widespread dissatisfaction with the working of these 
tribunals is probably a sufficient answer. The architects and engineers 
employed in many special tribunals as judges—they are designated 
inspectors—are men selected for their special knowledge. But the 
administration of justice is a function that requires training and know- 
ledge, and these men do not possess it. The result is a hearing which 
lacks every element of a hearing before an ordinary court, and which 
offends every canon of procedure, mixes up hearsay with valid evidence, 
admits collateral issues and generally leaves the strong imprint of the 
amateur in action in an unfamiliar field. But these officials are not 
subject to any authority and those who appeal before them are at their 
mercy. Since an appeal to the Minister from the decision of these courts 
involves expense, such appeals are few in number. 

Would an appeal to the Minister be worth the appellant’s while ? 
Would the Minister, the nominal judge, ever hear of the appeal at all ? 
It may be doubted. No Minister could in person adjudicate on the 
appeals coming into his department, as a judge hears a case in person. 
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He must rely on the officials who handle the actual case, though ‘ file’ 
would, perhaps, be the more suitable term. He is not bound to disclose 
the reasons of his decision, nor to disclose how he arrived at it. Con- 
sequently nobody knows what law is applied by him, the judge who has 
heard no evidence, seen no appellant, made no enquiry into the case. 
Is it unfair to describe this sort of thing as rubber-stamp justice? As 
trial by file ? 

Is there anything, then, to be said on the other side? Of course 
there is. Among the advantages claimed for these special courts are 
cheapness, speed and simplicity. But these may be advantages to be 
bought only at a price. What has to be done away with is the fear, 
perhaps sometimes well founded, of the little man who feels that he is 
pitting himself against a powerful Ministry and without the right to appeal 
to the ordinary courts. Public confidence in the administration of justice 
is an indispensable element in any free society ; yet it cannot exist where 
the judicial function passes from the ordinary courts to the special 
tribunals of the Administration, unless those tribunals are subjected to the 
same sort of discipline as the ordinary courts of the land. 

The plain truth is that neither our ordinary courts nor the special 
tribunals being brought into use to meet the needs of the vast corpus 
of public law, are adequate to this great new judicial task. We have 
come to a moment in our social evolution in which the traditional courts, 
and the improvised tribunals which administer public law, are unable 
or incompetent to deal with the mass of judicial business arising out 
of the great Statutes of the last few years, and anonymous administrators 


take steadily legislative and judicial functions formerly unknown to them. 

‘ Herein consists the true excellence of the English Government,’ 
wrote Blackstone, ‘ that all the parts of it form a mutual check upon 
each other.’ 

Can we claim that as the truth to-day ? 

In this rising tide of bureaucracy and collectivism it would seem 
somewhat doubtful. 





REFLECTIONS ON AN APOCALYPTIC 
AGE 


By Emmanuel Mounier 


, ND the second angel sounded, and as it were a great mountain 

burning with fire was cast into the sea; and the third part of the 
sea became blood ; and the third part of the creatures which were in the 
sea, and had life, died; and the third part of the ships were des- 
troyed ...’ Revelation viii. 

* Scarcely had the bomb fallen than a dazzling light spread over the 
sea and a thick column of smoke rose, reaching the proportions of a high 
mountain and spreading out at the top like a mushroom. The sea 
changed colour. It is estimated that the explosion killed submarine 
creatures by the thousand. Several large vessels were sunk and a 
number damaged.’ The press, 1946. 

Here we have an analogy that might well be distasteful to the 
optimism of the American admirals. However, if I risk the disapproval 
of that great service by bringing these passages together—and inci- 
dentally violating a cautionary rule that I shall presently ask you to 
apply, when making prophecies—it is because at the present time they 
echo each other in everyone’s mind. 

For the first time for many centuries mankind is haunted by the idea 
that the end of the world is possible. The threat is ever with us and 
might well be realised within the span of a man’s life. For many, of 
course, it represents only the end of what one might describe as the 
secular world: but that view makes it little more palatable. This 
collective feeling occurs so infrequently in history that we may well 
stop to consider it as an important feature of our age. 

I said ‘ the end of the world.’ For the end of a world, of a civilisation, 
is quite a different matter. One or several generations may have the 
feeling that they are living in the sunset of an empire, an epoch or a 
civilisation, without the collective destiny of all humanity being 
imperilled. If such observers like to think that the world will perish 
when the system of their everyday habits perishes, it is because the 
majority of mankind live like children, at least on the historical plane, 
with a thin slice of memory behind them and a thin area of imagination 
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ahead, and they tend to confuse their village with the universe. But 
actually, though humanity is from time to time shaken by a dread of 
its collective end, it seems that the nations are, on the contrary, 
singularly blind to the death-throes of empires and civilisations. 

A conscientious administration informs me, on the certificate with 
which it supplied me on my marriage, that the Roman Empire ended 
in 395. That is the last date up to which I have the right to give my 
children the names of historical persons other than saints. Well, Roman 
citizens would have been considerably astonished if on December 31st 
in the year 395 they had been informed that the empire of the Czsars 
had just passed away. The partition of Theodosius doubtless seemed no 















































= more to them than an incident in home politics ; the empire split, but it 
den. did not perish. Rome and Constantinople each claimed to be at its head. 

When Alaric stormed Rome in 410, there was certainly quite a 
eli serious panic ; some people thought that now at last the old edifice was 
nigh quivering on its foundations. But things settled down in almost no time ; 
an compromises were made with the barbarians, and once more the empire 
gine continued. The emperor was still called Romulus or Orestes—by no 
ad means barbarian names, as you will appreciate—although in fact 

barbarian chieftains were ruling in Rome. 
the As you know, from 476 onward the western empire had only a 
iid nominal emperor who lived in the east; but the fiction survived, and 
ask: for yet another thousand years the Byzantine empire was to go on 
a preserving and even consolidating its existence in a shape it had 
hey inherited from Diocletian and Constantine. 

Charlemagne, and then in the Middle Ages the Germanic emperors, 
ro believed that they were invigorating the empire after a period | of 
inal dormancy, at no time did it occur to them that they were building 
‘ad anew ; they did not think of any break in continuity between the empire 
leis and themselves. The title of Roman Emperor did not become finally 
his extinct—for it did become extinct in the end—until 1916, when Franz 
vell Josef died. 

If we read the letters and writings of those men of transition, the last 
on, great Roman men of letters and the first Christian writers, from 
the Tertullian to Saint Augustine, we do not see in them any consciousness 
de of being involved in a particularly catastrophic epoch. The times did 
ing certainly seem to them full of bitterness and stress, but by no means 
ish apocalyptic. The empire died as we fall asleep, without being aware of 
as it. That tremendous death left no corpse behind. 
ne, So it seems that apocalyptic consciousness rises to the surface of 
we history more easily than does consciousness of decadence. We are 
watching its third great eruption in the historical period. But between 
it, this third period of ours and the first two there is a fundamental 
O 5 difference, a difference in kind, which we must now investigate. 

On 


I 





The first eruption of this apocalyptic consciousness was in the first 
Christian generation, and because of the scantiness of the documents 
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that survive, our knowledge of it can only be vague. At one time, and 
for a certain number of historians, it was regarded as proved that this 
first apostolic Christian generation believed itself to be only a short 
distance removed from the end of all time. 

Many disciples, interpreting a saying—and indeed several sayings— 
of Christ’s, believed that their generation would not pass before the 
advent of the revelation predicted by the prophets. Hence that frequent 
theme in early Christian preaching: ‘Be ye not troubled about many 
things,’ and St. Paul’s advice to girls not to marry and widows to remain 
widows. This hypothesis on the historical psychology of the first Chris- 
tians has been emphasised by certain historians in so far as it bore out 
certain interpretations of the essence and progress of Christianity. So 
striking is some of the evidence that there have been authors who went 
so far as to debate to what extent Christ Himself, during His incarnation, 
shared the common illusion. 

And it is not difficult to understand how such a state of mind came 
about. The future, for the Jews, consisted fundamentally of messianic 
anticipation. The future was for them essentially a collective and reli- 
gious future, a waiting for the Messiah. Then a man appeared to them 
who convinced them that he was the Messiah, or at least convinced 
such of them as became Christians. In the light of that revelation the 
future fell away, so to speak, and the christianised Jew was spontaneously 
inclined to regard history not merely as consummated, but as effectively 
terminated by His advent. 

How much wishfulness and how much conviction entered into this 
view ? We have no way of knowing, for history is a highly conjectural 
science. One thing is certain, namely, that the error—assuming it really 
existed—was soon dispelled. What is even more certain is that the 
central feeling of that brand-new Christianity lay in the fundamental 
hope it brought of a renewal of the kingdom of God on earth, and not 
in the hazardous reckoning as to divine adjournments. Moreover, 
history remarks neither relief nor discouragement when the first 
calculations that had been made had in the end to give way before 
facts. 

Let us jump ten centuries. We are approaching the year One 
Thousand. A thousand is a biblical number familiar to readers of the 
scriptures, a symbolic figure meaning a great number of years. Why, 
people asked themselves, should the thousandth anniversary of the 
birth of Christ not mark the end of His previsible reign ? 

Indeed, the tenth century ended in suspense and public convulsions. 
The calamitous times provided a favourable culture medium for notions 
of calamity. Now after the Hungarian and Norman invasions, famines 
and war epidemics ravaged the population. The mortality was terrible. 
Pillage and aggression became the common rule. Was not the day of 
wrath approaching ? 

When the year One Thousand had passed, thoughts turned to the 
year 1033, the anniversary of Christ’s death, and to all the intermediate 
period between those dates ; for naturally, if that menace were to keep 
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its religious value, it must hover over people’s heads without being 
quite definite. 

People talked of strange signs recurring with unusual frequency in 
the heavens and on earth; new heavenly bodies appeated ; the sun and 
moon became blood red; some claimed to have seen the red dragon 
due to appear after the opening of the seventh seal (unfortunately this 
red dragon had blue feet). The sign of the cross appeared on the skin 
of elect beings and blazed on the sky in red and gold. The Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem was violated by the heathen, the churches were 
pillaged and the Christians butchered. Were not these happenings a 
sign that the earthly Jerusalem, razed from the world of the living, was 
now giving place to the heavenly Jerusalem ? 

Such was the constant tension of the fifty years on which the year 
One Thousand pivoted. 

To-day it is the fashion among all historians (except the late Marc 
Bloch) to regard this picture of the year One Thousand as a mere 
legend; at the most, it is said, a few monks, marooned in the remote 
monasteries, may have addled theit wits with mystic calculations and 
rumours of the cloister. A thesis recently submitted to the Sorbonne has 
dealt effectively with this scepticism. The Papal Bulls and correspond- 
ence of the period are full of references to the end of all things and of 
warnings of the wrath to come—which disappear in the course of the 
eleventh century. The liturgy that came into being at that time bears 
the stamp of this belief, which travelling preachers broadcast from 
parish to parish. It was indeed so overwhelming, so compellingly 
urgent, that as Marc Bloch has pointed out these ‘ panic waves ” traversed 
the whole of Christendom throughout this period. 

Such were what we may call the first two ‘ great scares.’ Actually the 
term could hardly be worse chosen. In the year One Thousand there 
was neither terror nor dismay. You doubtless remember the panic in 
Paris, caused by a speaker, relayed from America, who was too strikingly 
successful in giving the illusion of a world catastrophe. The height 
of absurdity was that people killed themselves to avoid dying. This 
apparently senseless reflex shows us that we live much more in the future 
than in the present. A man violently deprived of a future is a man 
already deprived of life itself. 

Now the Christians of the year 50 or 1000 were very far from being 
deprived of a future by the coming end of the world. The very word 
apocalypse has come to be synonymous, for modern feeling, with 
catastrophe and horror—quite unjustifiably. I do not say that those 
eatly Christians were not awe-stricken by the prospect of impending 
judgment. They were neither better nor worse than ourselves ; but they 
had a sterner moral standard as regards their sins. Nevertheless, though 
they knew their Judge would be severe, they also knew that justice, 
transcendent justice, would be done. Even when they gave way to 
horror, which was not the normal Christian reaction, they were com- 
forted by their faith in this justice so permeated by pity. 

And what, after all, is the Book of Revelation? A dirge? Not in 
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the least! It is a hymn of triumph, the affirmation of the final victory of 
the Just Man, and the triumph of beatitude. Though it pictures the wrath 
of God, in terms that were and still are impressive, it is also full of 
allusions to His patience and His love for mankind ; and, a remarkable 
thing, contrary to a later tradition, born in the Jansenist epoch, each 
time it mentions the Chosen, it speaks of their very great number, the 
‘countless ’ multitude of the Elect. 

It would hardly be going to paradoxical lengths to say that the 
Christian, who is the only person to-day who definitely believes in an 
end of the world, is at bottom the only person for whom there is no 
end of the world ; for him the end of the world is purely and simply the 
end of ¢his imperfect world—the end, in short, of human pain and 
sorrow. 

So it is most interesting to see how the men of the year 1000 reacted. 
Supposing you learnt that everything was coming to an end quite soon, 
finally and for all eternity : you would be overwhelmed by very various 
feelings. But it can hardly be doubted that our statisticians—who, you 
may be assured, will go on collecting statistics right to the end—would 
note an immediate and rapid decline in every kind of productive activity. 
‘ What’s the use of working if the work, and myself, my children, my 
country, my class, and the future of the whole world have no 
to-morrow ?’ 

Well, the people of the year 1000 felt very differently. ‘ The kingdom 
of God is approaching,’ they said, ‘ let us be worthy of it from now on, 
or better, let us forestall it.’ Their reaction to some extent resembles 
the playful delight of a child who learns that he is going to be given a 
task to do, and who decides both to surprise his parents and at the same 
time to assert his independence by carrying it out before the order is 
given. The faithful everywhere, possessed of this belief, met in Peace 
Assemblies. From now on, they thought, they must establish the Peace 
of God. Those expressions that recur so often in the liturgy, Pax Domini, 
Pax Vobiscum, In somno Pacis, came into it at that period, at the same 
time that those two great institutions of the Middle Ages arose, ‘ The 
Peace of God’ and the ‘ Truce of God,’ which have been shown by 
M. Bonnaud-Delamare to be not a kind of pacifism in the modern sense 
of the word but, in a world still for some time at the mercy of its demons, 
the much profounder will to establish large fragments of the Divine 
Order, so that this world might wear some look of adult dignity when 
facing the totality of the Divine Order that was to come upon it. 

There are things more astonishing still to the modern observer. Far 
from slackening off, the activity of these men, possessed by the con- 
viction of an approaching end of the Terrestrial City, is actually whipped 
up to greater intensity. Herri Pirenne, the great historian of the Middle 
Ages, stresses the optimism, the surge of energy, that mark the beginning 
of the eleventh century, and its contrast with the preceding years. 
The population increased, economic life improved, numerous monas- 
teries were founded. The great period of church building began a 
few years before One Thousand ; hence it was not caused, as was said 
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later, by some kind of gratitude to God for not having brought about 
the end of the world—and indeed, that would be paradoxical on the 
part of Christians, whom one would expect to await the coming of 
the kingdom of God as something, rather, to be welcomed, and its 
postponement as something for which one does not hold thanksgiving 
services. Quite the contrary, they wanted to offer the God whom they 
awaited habitations worthy of Him. 

It should be said in passing that true Christian hope is not escapism ; 
the hope of a beyond urgently rouses the will to organise the here- 
and-now. Furthermore, all the scriptural parables invite such inter- 
pretations. Consider only the wise and foolish virgins and the story 
of the talents. ‘ The Beyond is in your midst already, or it will never 
be for you.’ And these people’s reaction is extremely interesting. You 
remember the moment when the Apostles, having just seen Christ 
rising into heaven, stood stupefied, their eyes still raised towards the 
sky. Two men in white then came up to them and said something to 
this effect: ‘ Why are you standing here, staring up into the sky? He 
whom you await will return, therefore your task is at your feet.’ 

Thus for the apocalyptic Christian the idea of the end of time was 
not an idea of annihilation, but of continuity and fulfilment. 

This adjustment of perspectives will enable us to judge better certain 
contemporary attitudes. Nowadays we often hear talk in Christian 
circles of a ‘ return to apocalyptic Christianity.’ In France, for instance, 
this tendency is bringing about an awakening of Christian existentialism, 
doubtless from the same cause as, and in reaction to, the awakening of 
atheist existentialism. This tendency finds expression in, for example, 
the review The Living God. It knows what it is about, and it is a healthy 
sign when we think of what nowadays under the pressure of social 
preoccupations, sometimes becomes of a type of Christianity reduced 
to the good management of collective comfort, a vague Christianity 
which lets it be understood that once problems of technique, or even 
economic and social justice, are solved, all mankind’s problems will 
be alleviated or solved. 

Now, if whole-hearted Christianity imposes the duty of being always 
in the forefront of the fight for social justice, it also means that until the 
end of time the life of him who tries to be a Christian is full of contra- 
dictions and of spiritual conflict; for there is no moment when it can 
settle into a permanent harmony. 

Hence, when too often repeated and too exclusive, calls to rejoicing, 
peace of mind, inward equilibrium and the Christian social order run 
the danger of holding Christians back, even without their knowing it, 
among the complacent rearguards. To maintain Christianity’s fixed 
line, Christians have to be periodically jolted by brusque prophets 
aware above all of the narrowness of the way, the mystery of truth, the 
uncompromising meaning of the calls and the character of dramatic 
imminence that for each of us, and at every instant of time, invests the 
word of God, death, sin, the cross and the Last Judgment. 

Nevertheless, in the same way that a gentle slope may, if one is not 
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careful, lead from the Christianity of grace to a gracious and thence 
to a distorted Christianity, so an imperceptible stiffening has quickly 
frozen a stern Christianity into some morose, bitter, indefinable disease, 
as far removed from Christian inspiration as any of those compromises 
to which I have just referred. Here once again we find a confusion 
between the apocalyptic spirit and the spirit of catastrophe. At the 
approach of the last cataclysm, in 1938 and 1939, an increasingly large 
number of Christians, who felt the coming of the storm, told us with 
gloomy looks and a kind of spiritual watering of the mouth that the age 
of the catacombs was approaching and that any preoccupation was 
frivolous other than with martyrdom and the subterranean life. You 
know that young Saint Louis de Gonzago put quite a different face on 
it to his companions when, one day, while they were playing a game, 
they asked him what he would do if he were told that the end of the 
world was due at any moment. They expected the stock reply of piety : 
he answered, smiling, that he would continue with his game. 

Even the troubles of this age will never reach a point where they 
permit us to graft a new puritanism on to the main Christian stock. 
One of the latest commentators on the Book of Revelation, Father 
Fereet, demonstrates forcefully that this book established the Christian 
philosophy of history on a resolutely optimistic outlook, the very 
opposite of its sombre reputation. It is not for me to describe here the 
rigorous conditions of that optimism. It certainly has nothing in 
common with the facile philosophy sometimes called by that name. 

There are people who like to see the Christian attitude in the modern 
world as what they call active pessimism. ‘That is, indeed, our philosophy 
for bad times ; but I think that more light is thrown on Christianity if 
one defines it as tragic optimism. It excludes both gloomy propheticism 
and vestry-room heartiness. We should not pay too much attention to 
some attitudes, the severity of which no doubt makes an appeal in an 
era of general compromise. 

It is not difficult to interpret history in such a way that from the 
start, or from the given moment, whether that moment be the intro- 
duction of western technique, the advent of democracy, the Renaissance 
ot the French Revolution, one can trace a catastrophic decline that 
appears to be a falling from decadence to decadence, down to the final 
collapse. Those petulant or sour prophets, with their anti-modern 
system, often have a talent for providing the expression of their ill- 
humour or secret frustration with impressive historical evidence or 
logical argumentation. However, they only express their own situation 
in the world. When they try to cover it over with references to Christian 
eschatology, they usurp and falsify the text. 

Even in photography, the most faithful of all arts, it is possible to 
make any face grotesque by the lighting given it. In the same way it is 
easy to make history catastrophic by the way in which it is presented. 
This Christian catastrophism is a system that often involves a somewhat 
meagre historical vision and complexes of personal maladjustment. 

The Apocalypse sheds a very different light. At no time and in no 
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way does it anathematise the history of mankind or of civilisation; on 
the contrary, it shows all nations and all civilisations coming together 
through their very mistakes, towards some great, mysterious destiny. 
The parable of the wheat and the tares thus remains beyond doubt the 
truest symbol of the Christian view of history. A rank harvest does, it 
is true, develop through the ages, to make barren mankind’s utopias ; 
that is the part of Christian Pessimism. But beyond these sad fields the 
kingdom of God arises perpetually, with slow, irresistible force. 

If in the Book of Revelation itself there is any clue to the future of 
the world, it is given to us in the vision of a millennium ; of a long historic 
phase during which the new law slowly becomes part of man’s collective 
institutions. So it moves towards the idea of a spiritual development 
that is continuous, though hesitant and ambiguous, rather than towards 
the idea of a progressive decline of history into damnation. 

As for the revival of demonic force which is one of the principal 
aspects of the Apocalypse at the end of time, it does not seem to be the 
culmination of a long decadence, but a kind of convulsive return of 
short duration cutting across the preceding period, 

Thus the current interpretation of the apocalyptic message seems to 
be too literal. When it affirms that the historical advent of Christ marks 
the beginning of the eschatological period, the mind is at first impressed. 
It forgets to consider that—to parody a worn phrase—the beginning 
of the end is perhaps only the end of the beginning, ‘ In the eyes of God,’ 
one of St. Peter’s epistles says, ‘a thousand years are but a day.’ A 
universe that scatters milliards of stars over milliards of light-years and 
pours out thousands of life-germs for each birth, seems to me more 
likely to throw some millions of years into the balance of history rather 
than the few scanty centuries of experience that are all we can count 
behind us. . 

The early Christians, someone will say—yes, but perhaps that means 
us ? Perhaps we too are primitive man, measured by the scale of history ? 
It is easy enough to believe it, looking about one and into oneself. I do 
not claim that this observation is more plausible than the contrary belief, 
because its reasoning is confined to Time, and there is no common 
measure between Time and Eternity. The end of time, announced by 
the prophets, hovers over every age of history with the same urgency. 
It may just as well surprise mankind triumphant in the miracle of its 
genius or achieving some sort of progress in the travail of succeeding 
crises, as it may bring an end to a mankind delivered up to its own 
disorder and anarchy. 

If one thinks that it is part of God’s design to confound man’s self- 
sufficiency, His ‘ experiment,’ if one may call it that, will be truly and 
fully a test, only if He lets man develop to the maximum those powers 
with which he has been endowed. To confound him too quickly, out of 
malice, would be cheating at the game and would be too easy a triumph 
for a generous God. 

So no theological deduction, no scriptural interpretation induces us 
more to-day than in any other age to renew the optical illusions of our 
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unable as they are to describe the new terror without making use of 
formule that resemble outcries more than explanations. ‘ Man is alone, 
flung down without rhyme or reason into a world of absurdity. He is 
superfluous, everything is superfluous; so completely superfluous that 
we sicken at the thought of it. It may well be his destiny to become a 
god, but as he is irrevocably forbidden ever to realise it, the aspiration 
is transformed into a new source of heartbreak and grotesque horror.’ 

At first sight this metaphysical desolation would not seem to make 
the mind particularly sensitive to the horror of the end of time. On this 
point atheist absurdism has some relation to Christian eschatology. For 
the Christian, as we have seen, the end of the world, with its double 
urgency—that of the Last Judgment and the permanent offer of glory 
and salvation—is as it were distributed over the whole of history and 
the length of each life, so that it is devalued in so far as it is a particular 
historical event that must take place at an historical epoch. In the same 
way, to the man who sees the universe as absurd, the world is effectively 
finished, annihilated, reduced to nothingness at every moment and in 
every consciousness. Mankind does not issue anywhere, but death, 
individual death, likewise does not issue anywhere, and neither does 
the action of which life is made up. ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.’ 

To what extent can cosmic catastrophe attract and shock the attention, 
against this background of everyday catastrophe? One of the most 
humiliating experiences of those deported was that one became accus- 
tomed to horror or despair, and forgot them again, as quickly as one 
forgot or became accustomed to happiness. If really deprived of a 
meaning in life, or if really convinced that it is deprived, mankind 
cannot but desire to vanish, henceforth indifferent to the threat of its 
own disappearance. 

This is what we should be led to conclude from these ideas, if we 
considered them in a purely philosophic way. 

But despair is not an idea; it is a corrosive. And wherever it begins 
to destroy the heart, it causes an inexorable anguish that is intensified 
by every threat. Confronted with despair, life is not an idea but an 
irrepressible force, and wherever it is denied a future, it protests and 
runs wild. This anguish, this protest, to-day give us a stoic literature of 
great merit. But instead of investigating its formal qualities, one must 
look underneath their primary form, to where a wide sociological 
panorama fans out, in which anguish is degraded into fear and dis- 
appointed instinct into rage; there one combines the two fundamental 
elements of contemporary nihilism: the great diffuse, aimless fear felt 
by the people of this era and their peculiar passion for terrorism. 

Nihilism and terrorism—here we have reached the heart of the 
disturbing reality that has been irrupting into the dying romantic languors 
of the last thirty years. Here we have reached that hidden and out- 
rageous point where the decomposition of societies that have only 
recently been fighting for the liberty of mankind slides imperceptibly 
into those very frenzies with which they were then confronted. 

Nihilism, which gives birth to the catastrophic outlook, is a mass 
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reaction of an infantile type. You know how the weak—children, 
neurotics and often adolescents—tend to become discouraged. They 
do not analyse their actions any more,than their thoughts. The impulse 
is global, enthusiastic and blind. But if there is a hitch somewhere, the 
wave at once falls back with its full weight. One of several interpreta- 
tions, Nietzsche said somewhere, has been wrecked, but as it was 
regarded as the only possible interpretation, existence apparently no 
longer has any meaning: everything is senseless. After Nietzsche, 
Ortega y Gasset speaks of that chaotic reaction of distress and compares 
it to the reaction of a traveller driving in a car without knowing anything 
of how it works and faced with a breakdown. Immediately he throws 
up his arms and exclaims mentally: ‘There! Stuck here for hours, 
appointment missed, trip ruined...’ (Between ourselves, a thoroughly 
Spanish reaction.) The driver leaps out, opens the bonnet, twists a 
pin, and all’s well. For the traveller it seems a miracle; for the driver 
it is perfectly natural. And anxiety, a collective and total catastrophe 
of the modern world, is in our contemporaries more than anything 
else the infantile reaction of an incompetent and panic-stricken traveller. 

The breakdown simile is however not entirely satisfactory. In spite 
of the inconvenience of such a breakdown, it suggests at the most a halt 
by the roadside, and no danger. But European man is really involved 
in the situation that our traveller would be in if the driver suddenly 
died, rushing ahead at full speed in a machine that he cannot control. 
He has no grasp of the levers that work the car, no grasp of the levers 
working the universe that he himself had made, and he sees it hurtling 
madly on towards events that he can no longer control. 

This frenzied situation has been analysed more than once, and yet 
the analysis always has to be made again. On the one hand, habit 
familiarises us with certain shocks whose unsettling effect wears off in 
the end. That for instance is why we have ceased to feel the dizziness 
of space since astronomers have taken to juggling with milliards of 
light-years. Modern science has shown us that the power and value of 
a cosmic unit is not necessarily in direct relation to its spatial dimensions. 
Astronomy has lost its hold on our minds and what now startles us is 
the infinitely small. The atom, the catalyst, the virus microbe, the germ, 
the electric wave—these are the lords of the new universe. It is upon 
them, and not on those ponderous, useless bodies, the stars, that Kepler 
would perch his archangels now. 

Furthermore, physical space does seem to be something in the nature 
of a bond and a system. No regulation is more perfect than that of the 
stars, and measured by the scale of our actions, the speed of light, that 
of the waves hitherto explored, and any day now the speed of our 
machines, gives us a field of experience and action that is becoming 
ever further extended and indeed almost boundless. The horror of 
infinite space, which still had such a grip on Pascal, is in the process of 
disappearing. 

It is being replaced by other, one might almost say more fundamental 
horrors, which are more relevant to and more closely linked up with 
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the peculiar destiny of the mind and human liberty. So long as the 
human branch is still close to its biological insertion, the grouped 
instincts, grosso modo, do assure our essential adaptations. Instinct is 
maternal ; enfolding and restraining liberty, working for it and relieving 
it of burdens. But then intellectual liberty appears, soaring into the 
heights ; and with it man’s proper trajectory begins. The further it 
advances, the more it sweeps aside the safeguards of instinct. So does 
man born of woman move away from the maternal solicitude, and even 
struggles against it. 

‘The Europeans,’ Valéry wrote twenty yeats ago, ‘have flung 
themselves into a terrific adventure that consists of modifying the 
initial, natural conditions of life, not in the way that was done some 
centuries ago in response to certain of life’s needs and limited necessities, 
but as though fired to create an utterly artificial form of existence and 
a type of beings whose means of petception and action, always expanding, 
are a kind of compulsion causing them to make everything they know, 
and everything of which they are capable, react deliberately and systema- 
tically on what they are.’ 

This move towards artificiality is essential to our understanding of 
modern consciousness and its present disorder. It draws our attention 
to a pattern that is very constant in human affairs, whether it is a matter 
of the direction of life, of thought or even of collective inventions. 
At the beginning of a long process, man rises in a single leap to touch 
his goal for an instant, as though the force at work in him were given 
a brief spell of liberty in which to demonstrate its world potency. Then 
it falls back on itself, toward its starting-point at the root of the urge. 
And then man covers his course again, stage by stage, step by step, in 
a continuous progressive effort. 

Thus from the beginning of history, in China or in Greece, in Egypt 
ot Judea, through his religious urge, his intellectual intuition, modern 
man has approached or reached the highest regions of his destiny and 
the peaks of an adventure that, from its very beginnings, promises to 
be a superhuman adventure. These brilliant vistas once opened up, 
man must fall back again; then the infantry—work, ingenuity and 
collective strength—consolidate the bases and the various stages. But 
the goal is the same, both in the progressive task and in the lightning 
flash impulsions: man’s surpassing of himself, a dynamiting of his 
primitive nature. 

If man is meant to become a god, whether naturally or supernaturally, 
it cannot be accepted that the wisest course for him lies in prudent and 
monotonous conformity to a nature defined once and for all. Think 
of Nietzsche’s formula, which may be based on inspirations from various 
sources: ‘Man is something that has to be surpassed ;’ man as he is 
set down in his world is essentially the artifex, that is to say, the creator 
of forms, the maker of artifices. 

‘ Nature is right wing,’ Ramuz wrote somewhere. If nature means the 
immobility of an image provided once and for all by those meagre 
imaginations that cannot be at ease except in repetition, then nature 
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is indeed a conservative idea. It is not natural for the peasant to leave 
his field; but the Roman peasant, bursting the bonds of nature, 
laid the foundations of Europe and Christianity. It is not natural 
for man to fly through the air. He flies—and is he less human as 
a result ? 

The knights errant of nature are right to recall that the human 
constitution and condition does not extend in all directions and that 
mankind needs time in order to assimilate its own transformations ; 
but their systematic attempt to discredit the artificer is part of a radically 
false vision of man’s very nature. One might say, hardly doing violence 
to the words, that man’s nature is artifice. From this point of view we 
may say that, with the dawn of modern times, European man finishes a 
kind of uterine life which he was leading in the womb of a universe 
that enfolded him as an egg enfolds the life within it and at the heart 
of a church that kept a leading-string on his first steps. His first arts 
(his first ‘ artifices ) were the reflection of that enveloping and complete 
milieu—arts whose images were either immobile or moved round their 
centre: architecture, sculpture, dancing. 

Only the Christian inspiration, bringing the litany, the undefined 
prayer, the Gothic upsurge, the idea of creation and of irreversible 
time, opened up that life foreclosed on the infinite. But it did this only 
so to speak, at the tip of the soul. Then one fine day, under the soul’s 
pressure, the ancient universe opened like a fruit. Galileo flung the 
earth out into space as though gaily playing with a balloon; future 
arithmetic leapt under the impact of infinitesimal calculus; counter- 
point drew music into the fugue and free melody, mechanisation jostled 
cellular economy iato an immense integration of production, logic 
broke through its encircling safeguards and cast thought out on chains 
swinging through the unknown; soon geometry cracked Euclidean 
space and, together with physics, broke through into hyperspace. 
On every side immobility, equilibrium, form, limits, circular perfection, 
the accustomed components of the old conception of nature, yielded 
before the linear movement, projective intensity, the unfurling of 
indefinite further possibilities and theories. 

In all his operations, inward and external, technical and artistic, 
modern man has rejected the idea of a fixed destiny that he need only, 
so to speak, retrace over a model by sheer application. He has replaced 
it with the conception of an open destiny, thrown out ahead of himself 
towards the unforeseeable and the infinite. 

It is astonishing that this substitution should sometimes shock minds 
of Christian colouring ; for if the circular universe of the Greeks for 
centuries had such a hold on our imaginations that, when it collapsed, 
it seemed to drag faith down with it—remember what happened to 
Galileo—it is no less certain that the image of the universe opening 
upon an irreversible adventure is actually Christianity’s contribution. 
Modern consciousness has not finished exploiting that image in every 
direction. Considering that Breughel or Hieronymus Bosch took to 
poising a human head on a bat’s body, considering that the Esseintes 
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surrounded themselves with flowers that resembled animals and animals 
resembling flowers; considering that from Huysmans to Wilde and 
from Baudelaire to the modern surrealists, the modern artist set furiously 
to work decomposing form, pulverising light, disfiguring beauty, 
pursuing the monstrous, the grotesque, paroxysm and outrage, it cannot 
be said that only decadents, neurotics and obscurantists, as many like 
to believe, thus tamper with sacred rites; such artists are hallucinated 
by the beyond, desperately knocking at the walls of the known world, 
groping for some unheard-of discovery. 

Perhaps I will surprise you if here I bring two specific passions of 
the modern world into relation: the passion for the abstract, which 
finds its outlet in the researches of pure mathematics, pure painting, 
pure music, pure economy, beyond metaphors, beyond forms. that are 
prisoner to the imagination ; and the passion for the horrible, another 
protest against the resistance of attainments. And one can indeed see 
here the beginning of a road that leads on towards nihilism. It was for 
following this road that the first Faust was damned—for having used 
the genius of artifice that he obtained from Mephistopheles to ravage 
a simple heart. But the second Faust is saved, for he had understood 
that artifice is not evil; he has given himself up to completing his 
humanity instead of degrading it. 

This drift away from known harbours finds itself opposed by all the 
conservation of the instinct. Our present-day panic is actually the panic 
of coasters suddenly driven out on to the high seas. Our artifices have 
developed according to a rhythm that has turned out to be much 
swifter than our rhythm of assimilation. It is platitudinous to compare 
the modern world to the sorcerer’s apprentice ; but that myth is without 
doubt the most precise expression not only of our technical civilisation, 
as is commonly remarked, but of its soaring phase, the phase it is going 
through here and now. 

You know that physics recently reached problems which it could 
solve theoretically but which demanded operations so long and so 
complicated that they were beyond the power and scope of one life. 
Now we ate constructing machines capable of carrying out these calcu- 
lations and even more complicated ones:still. Here technique has made 
it possible to catch up with technique. In economics, on the other hand, 
and in politics, it is obvious that the complexity of the modern apparatus 
raises problems which the technique of government cannot manage to 
solve. 

Those whom we ate accustomed to regard as the wielders of power 
utter ritual words known as speeches and carry out traditional ceremonies 
before assemblies of notabilities, but each knows very well that he is 
no longer in control of anything, that the wheels are spinning round in 
the air, that the transmissions are going off at random. Nobody, in 
almost any field, knows what will happen to-morrow, or whence, why, 
for what cause and with what results. 

Some of us know this terrified and terrifying world from posts of 
responsibility that we occupy. We all reach it through the gratings that 
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are opened on to it from the external world by what are still ironically 
called ‘ governments.’ 

Whatever we can no longer manage with our hands we are soon 
unable to grasp with our minds. ‘A man-size world ’—that is a very 
nice formula, one that I used to employ too. But how tall is a man ? 
His size changes with lightning rapidity. I hear talk about ‘ simple 
gestures ” and ‘immediate contact.’ Is turning a radio-knob any less 
elementary a gesture than harnessing a horse? And is this comedian 
from Barcelona or New York, at the finger-tips of the peasant listening 
in in the evening after his work, less near or less in contact with him 
than his village squire or the engineer from the nearby factory ? Saint- 
Exupery’s books talk aviation—are they less human than M. Henri 
Pourrat’s, talking labour ? The cause of our dismay is in fact that man’s 
size, his perspective and his fundamental conceptions are constantly 
being re-geared to a rhythm accelerated by the very object which they 
are supposed to measure up and whose nature they are supposed to 
define. So that the world, ceaselessly jostling our rules of intelligibility, 
seems to us at the moment like a story told by a lunatic. That is why 
your children are existentialists. 

Finally, we have just passed the decisive turning-point. Science ‘and 
technique have been doing increasingly what Valéry called ‘ putting 
the miraculous into circulation.’ Reaching the remotest stars, creating 
and directing life, emptying the seas, razing the mountains, harnessing 
the energy of the nebule, staving off death—there is no conquest so 
daring that we do not dare to say mankind may achieve it, given a 
few thousand years. 

Now science gives us some milliards before the fatal freezing-up of 
our descendants. 

But at this stage we are faced with another surprise. We have 
acquired a unique power, the inverse of all others. We have become 
able to blow up this planet together with mankind and mankind’s 
power of creating power. It is a solemn moment. Until now it could 
not be said that mankind was the master of its future, for it was still’ 
condemned to a future, although each individual could put a bullet through 
his head any time he liked. Now mankind will have to choose ; and it 
will have to make an heroic effort not to choose the easy way out— 
suicide. One might say that it begins its maturity from this moment. 

One will never be able to think enough about the meaning of liberty. 
You know the very ancient story of Adam and Eve. Even if you do not 
believe in it, consider the gist of it. It means that God could have 
created a marvellous being, a beautiful brand-new automaton, but that 
as He is Liberty as well as Wisdom, He would not make a being in 
His image merely as a conjuring trick. It had to be made in such a 
way that it could freely choose between becoming or not becoming that 
marvellous being. The dangerous tree chosen as a test of this choice 
was, Scripture says, ‘ the tree of knowledge of good and evil.’ Without 
doubt it bears this name in order to show that the same sap nourishes 
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both good and evil together, so that it is rash to try to attribute one 
or the other summarily to any one of the civilisations or nations of 
history. This tree, after all, grew in a kind of Paradise. The search for 
knowledge and power is therefore not in itself wrong. It was forbidden 
only until man, in his free growth, should be ripe enough not to make 
unwise and fatal use of it. As you know, he was not able to wait, that 
first time in the sacred legend ; and his impatience turned out badly. 

The new fruit of the tree of knowledge that has been sown at 
Hiroshima and Bikini is strangely reminiscent of the first. It too makes 
us as gods. Nor is it only its power of destruction that terrifies us. A 
feeling of awe overwhelms us in its presence. ‘I am writing in order to 
frighten you,’ said Harold Hurap, one of its inventors. ‘I myself am a 
frightened man. All the scientists I know are frightened.’ 

But it is also said that when these same scientists were lying flat on 
their faces in the deserts of New Mexico, waiting for the unpredictable 
results of their first experiment, the least religious of them felt something 
like a prayer rising in their minds; it must have been something like 
the prayer of the young knight keeping vigil the night before his 
initiation. At that moment man was issuing from his minority, Within 
the limits of his scope, he was really becoming the master of creation. 

Hence it is not enough to speak of our chaos. Our terror to-day is 
also a terrified awe in the face of this divine power, this supreme artifice 
that has been given us of being able to use destruction to defeat our 
artifice swiftly, while our wisdom is still panting to catch up with it. 
From now on nihilism is not merely the rowdiest of the philosophies : 
it is armed. 

A weapon is never more dangerous than when it is in the hands of 
the weak. There exists a nihilism that is provisional and creative. It 
announces the imminence of a new force, and clears the ground for its 
coming. It is destructive only in appearance, for it does not annihilate 
anything and only asks that men should give Nothing the name of 
Nothing and then move on to the next stage. But there is another 
nihilism that Nietzsche even in his day distinguished from the first, 
when he was uncertain as to whether Europe were sliding into the one 
or the other. This second nihilism is not the consciousness of a great 
force coming into being, but the convulsions of chaos and the rage of 
impotence. 

It is a general rule that when the great instinctive forces cannot find 
satisfaction they swing back into their opposites. Has the urge to give 
being or intelligibility to things, to create or understand, to drag things 
out of the void and to strive forward into the light—has this urge been 
too severely disappointed ? There is an urge forming in mediocre or 
merely average minds to abolish, break and stamp on whatever refuses 
to be dominated. It is a puerile gesture, a primitive gesture. The child 
and the primitive always manifest themselves in the emotional stress 
of deadlock. 

You know Steinbeck’s novel Of Mice and Men. A psychiatrist would 
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not be long in filing it as a well-known, clear-cut case. But writers and 
thinkers exist in order to disturb even psychiatrist’s minds. The story 
is that of a very primitive man, weak-willed but friendly towards men 
and animals, who loves to fondle soft things, animals’ skins, furs, hair. 
But the disturbing and impotent nature of the caress rouses him to such 
a frenzy that his hand soon tightens in an irresistible urge to choke the 
tiny object that yields to his hold and at the same time escapes his 
possession. Several times it is a mouse ; once it is a girl. Several times 
it has been a nation ; to-morrow it will be the world. 

This world that we have been caressing for some centuries with the 
subtle hand of our science and industry now seems to be resisting, like 
a fierce, untamable, living being. The hand tightens and tightens; it 
can kill, it is going to kill—or will it? In any case, we are watching this 
collective convulsion of man’s stranglehold on his handiwork. He does 
not only fear the end of the world. A sort of horrible fascination and 
frantic despair are driving him to destroy the roof over his head, his 
handiwork and himself. 

There lies the danger. 

Once more, I know, just as twenty years ago, we hear voices of reason 
raised, telling us that good sense must prevail and shrink from the 
madness of collective suicide. The same men who turned the very 
abstract League of Nations into the supreme organ of reason’s very 
superficial optimism, now from lack of perception, from lethargy, 
cowardice or habit, go on generating and spreading their illusions 
through our warlike, atomic, crematorial and concentrational age. I 
think they should be very comfortably interned, together with their 
families and the rest of their kind, in a country of low hills where nothing 
would shock their sense of proportion ; then, rid of their attitudes of 
appeasement, we could turn back to the danger, to confront it more 
effectively. 

‘ The great tidal wave of barbarism is at our gates,’ Nietzsche wrote 
in 1873. It was traditional in Europe to expect that tidal wave from 
the east. The habit has not been lost. But the east has only poured out 
over a Europe that was already breaking up. 

The great tidal wave of barbarism is in our empty hearts, in our lost 
heads, in our incoherent works, in our acts that are stupid in their 
short-sightedness. How can we complain of the barbarians to-morrow, 
if we are accepting our own defeat to-day? Everywhere I see young 
Europeans who have only one thought, one urge left: to cross some 
ocean and forget those European homelands from which they have 
already broken away in spirit. Sometimes they are the best types, the 
most courageous. I see societies breaking down, riddled with racketeer- 
ing, as though by a deficiency disease. And those who denounce them 
most vigorously are the same people who have been their masters for a 
hundred years, just like those parents who are indignant about their 
children’s vices, which are the results of their own upbringing. 

Everywhere I see that fourth party coming into being which bears 
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the most lack-lustre name; the abstentionists, any man at all. It is 
merely another disease in this exhausted body: the party of those who 
no longer believe in anything and let themselves drift at their discontented 
will, even as they abandon the ship in peril. 

Our troubles are manifold and crushing, I know. But they are 
definite and can be localised. Numerous doctors have already leaned 
over them, described and defined them in all possible ways. Numerous 
minds of good will, it is true, are—not would be, but are—ready to 
grapple with them. All that is missing is the general will to do it. 

It is easier to talk about the Apocalypse and to question occult books 
than to admit one’s personal responsibility for the disorder. We have 
used all the alibis conceivable: the Jesuits and the Free Masons; the 
Komintetn and the Reformed Church; the inadequacy of the summer 
rainfall and the ‘ Protocols of Zion.’ Now the Apocalypse takes its turn 
on the list, to distract us once again from undertaking public safety 
measures in face of Europe’s agony. 

During the first world war it used to be said that when military 
operations were going badly, Clemenceau would give his press depart- 
ment the order: ‘ Play up Landru.’? You remember Landru, the gentle 
barbarian who murdered his thirty-six women and burnt them in his 
kitchen stove. Europe’s bad conscience is getting ready to play up the 
Apocalypse. We are not joining in that game. 

I would have you note that it is a Christian who is speaking to you. 
I have no more reason to deny than to admit that we have entered 
upon those convulsions which, according to the Scriptures, precede the 
end of intermediary time. What I know is that when we do reach that 
point it will still be our duty, as it was that of our ancestors in the year 
1000, to scrutinise our disordered condition and for the sake of man’s 
honour try to build a strong citadel which, in our belief, will defy or 
challenge eternity. Our days will then be richer and our dreams less 
troubled by the man with the knife between his teeth. 

Or rather, if we think of that man, we will invoke the image’s virtue, 
the truly apocalyptic virtue that is the saving grace. If you are curious, 
you may find it on that stained-glass window at Chartres where he 
presides over world order. The lips are drawn back. The knife is wide 
and sharp, and it extends beyond the cheeks. It is in the mouth of 
Christ, the Judge over the Nations, the very blade of the Apocalypse, 
the double-edged knife of the word, which, like Plato’s dagger, ‘ pierces 
through the labyrinthine passages of the mind without wounding, and 
into the articulations of truth.’ 

You see that bad dreams have a good end; it is only a matter of 
interpreting them. 

But another thing, the endings most reassuring because of their 
accustomed imagery are not the least redoubtable. ‘Peace to men of 
good will’ can also be read the other way round: ‘ War to men of bad 
will.’ 

War—to-day we know what that word means. 
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Itis an apt title which Mr. J. W. Wheeler-Bennett has given to 
his memorably vivid reconstruction of the five tumultuous months 
that found their dénouement in the Munich capitulation of September, 
1938. In this work, Wheeler-Bennett has given fresh evidence of 
his highly creative powers as a contemporary historian. Though 
the period chosen is short, the canvas is large. Unlike his proto- 
types in Washington, those competent, semi-official chroniclers, 
Lindley and Forest Davis, whose intimate narratives view events from 
the angle of Washington alone, Wheeler-Bennett undertakes a more 
formidable task. The centre of the stage may be London at one time, 
at another Berlin, Paris or Prague, and the spectator is enabled to see 
closely into the hidden aims and motives of the main players—aims 
which the more aggressive of the players are careful to conceal from the 
others. Scene after scene is unfolded in an inevitable sequence. The 
movement of events seems to have the inexorable qualities of a Greek 
tragedy, inspiring our pity, grief and humiliation, tempered sometimes 
by feelings of relief and admiration, as we contemplate the frailties and 
virtues, the stupidities, the brutality and baseness, the indifference and 
cowardice, the courage and self-sacrifice of man, all are there in this 
story of the final stages of the struggle for the life of a nation. 

Several reasons probably dictated Wheeler-Bennett’s choice of the 
Munich months as the main subject of his searching history—and 
foremost among them undoubtedly is the fact that out of all the truck- 
loads of captured archives of the German Foreign Office, some of the 
chief documents hitherto made accessible—those utilised at the Nurem- 
berg trial—do pot apparently go back to an earlier date than November, 
1937; other revealing documents are of later date and continue into the 
war years. The earliest gives the summarised minutes of a secret con- 
clave held on November 5th, 1937, at which Hitler describes in some 
detail to his Generals and Ministers his forthcoming plans of conquest. 

Wheeler-Bennett grasps such an opening for his story with all the 
more eagerness as at that very moment Neville Chamberlain, the new 
Premier of Britain, is clearing the decks for the execution of his plan, 
which is to bring to fullest fruition the policy of appeasement pursued 
in a half-hearted fashion by previous Governments. So striking, so 
incredible a contrast was hardly to be resisted. The intense undertone 
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of feeling which carries Wheeler-Bennett’s narrative almost breathlessly 
to its conclusion suggests another reason for the selection of a period 
which does not in itself provide a sufficient cause or adequate explanation 
of the disastrous war of 1939. The abandonment of the democratic and 
capable Czechs, the demolition of Masaryk’s great work by the Western 
democracies touches Wheeler-Bennett deeply. In turning the searchlight 
upon the process, he hopes to contribute to the moral rehabilitation of 
his country, which, with France, as he insists throughout his story, sank 
low in sacrificing the integrity of a freedom-loving people under such 
lamentable conditions. The discomfort aroused by the spectacle of the 
humiliations suffered by the Premiers of Britain and France in the course 
of that five months is the feeling that finally predominates, and it is with 
relief that one turns to the Epilogue—the Westminster scene, 1942, at 
which Eden proclaimed as one of the chief war aims of the British 
Government the complete restoration of Czechoslovakia to its original 
frontiers. The unusual framework of the book is thus explained, for 
what follows the two hundred pages of detailed and lively description 
are interesting and illuminating chapters serving as explanatory notes 
of the foregoing drama and summarising the five previous years of 
European history; they recall the familiar milestones of the drift to 
disaster, the confusions, dissensions, distrusts, the sloth and neglect 
of the Powers who should have been uniting to meet the German menace. 
In the final section of the book the reader has to make a leap forward 
to the sequel to Munich—the continuing blindness of the Governments 
of Britain and France, the disappearance of Czechoslovakia, the des- 
perate British guarantee to Poland, and the outbreak of the war—and 
here Wheeler-Bennett resumes his enthrallingly vivid and critical 
narrative. 

In selecting facts and arguments that call for special comment, we 
will not confine ourselves to the Five Months but roam over the entire 
book. No lingering doubt can survive in any reader’s mind as to Hitler’s 
indifference to the Sudeten Germans. The question of their minority 
rights as citizens of Czechoslovakia did not give him a moment’s anxiety. 
His loud protestations about his suffering Deutsche Volksgenossen in 
Bohemia rang falsely even in the ears of Reich Germans, who do not 
regard this people of mixed Teuton and Czech origin with much 
sympathy or respect. They had never been part of Prussia or of the 
Bismarck Reich, and for Hitler to speak of their ‘ return’ to Germany 
had no historical meaning. In modern times up to 1918 they had belonged 
to the Austrian Empire, and in earlier medieval times, they were subjects 
of the kingdom of Bohemia—a kingdom of the Czechs, which was the 
only State of the ‘ Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation ’ accorded 
the privilege of crowning its ruler. To Hitler, these Slavic Germans 
inhabiting the mountain fringe of Bohemia from ancient times were of 
significance merely as a lever to disrupt the Czech State. In his opening 
pages, Wheeler-Bennett quotes Hitler’s decision, announced at his 
secret meeting of November-sth, 1937, to conquer the entire area of 
Bohemia and Moravia, the homeland of the Czech people, and to ‘use 
it as a glacis in his expansion eastwards to the Ukraine, and northwards 
to Poland ; while the British Premier for his part was basing his policy 
on the firm but erroneous belief that the autonomous claims of the 
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Sudeten Germans and of other German minorities covered the range of 
Hitler’s main ambitions. 

Wheeler-Bennett states that the German Generals and Nazi Ministers 
at the above-mentioned conclave listened with amazement to the Fihrer’s 
announcement of his aggressive plans. It is difficult to understand how 
they could be amazed. The Nazi leaders had been discussing little else 
for the past three or four years, and it is known that their plans of conquest 
began to be outlined with some precision after the successful reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland by German military forces in March, 1936. The 
failure of the Western Allies even to attempt to defeat the operation 
which deprived France of her geaerent position as protector of the 
Eastern European States, gave the Germans the signal to develop their 
proms. ‘If news of such cold-blooded, revolutionary, bellicose 

lue-prints reached the ears of sober British Ministers, it is in that quarter 
that amazement would have been aroused, but amazement that would 
give way at once to utter incredulity. 


‘Human imagination, and particularly British imagination’ [Wheeler- 
Bennett shrewdly observes] ‘ could not conceive of the ioe of infamy and 
turpitude to which the new phenomenon in Germany could descend.’ 


And yet there was nothing new or original in the main purpose of 
the movement. We doubtless would have been more ready not only to 
grasp, but to expect, what was afoot, had we been taught in our univer- 
sities, after the war of 1914, something of the permanent trends of Prus- 
sian-German foreign policy. The crude brutality of its aims went to 
very great lengths at the turn of this century. From 1900, patriotic 
societies deluged the German public with pamphlets and talks advocating 
wars of conquest at the expense of France, Belgium and Holland in the 
West, and of the Slav races in the East. They did not shrink from 
urging the extermination of large numbers of the Czech people, and the 
banishment of the rest to the remoter parts of Asia. Hitler spent his 
schooldays in that atmosphere. It was his pure doctrine, which he was 
to adopt in his adult days of responsibility. Our blindness—and when 
I say ‘ our,’ I mean my own also—evidently dates from an early period. 
Nor did we draw the proper conclusion from the first German world 
war of 1914, which was the outcome of that German nationalist fervour. 
On the contrary, as Wheeler-Bennett writes, in England in the years 
between the two wars, we suffered from a ‘ guilt complex’ in regard to 
Germany, ‘born partly of a national and traditional tendency to 
resuscitate a defeated enemy.’ But magnanimity towards the conquered 
does not altogether suffice to explain that strange complex. In the 
leading European histories written by English scholars, some of whom 
edited the Foreign Office archives of the period, the war of 1914 was 
represented not as being deliberately designed by Germany, but as 
the inevitable development of an anarchic Europe, that is to say, a world 
of sovereign states, armed to the teeth, suspicious of and fearing one 
another, who had formed alliances for mutual protection, and this had 
resulted in the division of Europe into hostile groups bristling with 
bayonets. Like the release of a coiled spring, the mechanism of this 
system at a moment of tension would almost automatically set in motion 
fleets and armies. In fact, the belligerent Governments of 1914 wete 
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regarded as having been in the grip of the military time-table which in 
a time of crisis calls for mobilisation and counter-mobilisation. And 
due to that system, the nations ‘ stumbled and staggered’ into Arma- 
geddon, to quote Lloyd George’s phrase. No one State, in the light of 
this doctrine, could be regarded as having wilfully forced war upon the 
rest of the world, in order to conquer and annex neighbouring countries. 
If wars were to be prevented in future it would therefore be necessary 
to avoid great armaments (‘Armaments cause war’ was a guiding 
principle of the period), and also to eschew alliances. Further, it was 
wrong to saddle Germany with the crime of the war. She must be brought 
back as soon as possible into the comity of nations so that a system of 
collective security (League of Nations) could be built up on a universal 
basis. These ideas particularly swayed people’s minds in Britain, Canada 
and other Dominions and the United States in the years between the 
two wats, and to such a degree that we overlooked, and worse, refused 
to see that there were peoples in the world who were inspired by a 
military philosophy, and not brought up to regard war as evil, but to 
accept it as a heroic necessity in order to ensure the progress and 
ascendancy of a race. 

These Anglo-Saxon illusions still had potency as late as the critical 
Munich months. Though Austria had been annexed and the threat to 
Czechoslovakia was being rapidly developed, the Russian proposal of 
March, 1938, to call a Conference of the Great Powers to forestall the 
assault was declined, and the refusal was thus explained by Chamberlain 
in Parliament (April 4th): for France, the United Kingdom and Russia 
to take concerted action now 


‘would be to do what we, at any rate, have always set our faces against, 
namely to divide Europe into two opposing camps. So far from making a 
contribution to peace, I say that it would inevitably plunge us into war.’ 


With his foresight of genius, Churchill was urging that if you wished 
to keep the aggressor at bay, you would be wise to face him with a 
Grand Armed Alliance of all the peace-seeking countries, whose com- 
bined power would be so overwhelming as to force him to keep quiet 
or to defeat him at small cost. That conception ran counter to the 
ruling philosophy of twenty years, which Chamberlain shared to the 
full with most of his fellow-countrymen. Could Chamberlain have 
realised in 1938 what he was compelled to see in the second quarter of 
1939, namely, that Hitler scorned a mere revision of the Versailles 
Diktat but was planning large-scale aggression, he might have shaken 
off the shackles of this philosophy a little earlier. But both the false 
moves that he made in the months preceding Munich—the strange 
refusal of the Roosevelt offer of aid, the exclusion of Russia, the Runciman 
mission, the flight to Berchtesgaden—and the neglect of the oppor- 
tunity to rearm seriously during the months that followed Munich are 
to be ascribed in large part to his persistent conviction that limited aims 
would satisfy Hitler, and that consequently the questions in dispute were 
not sufficiently great to justify embarking upon so fearful a thing as war, 
or even to risk threatening war, particularly as Britain was so woefully 
unarmed. 

Wheeler-Bennett does not dwell for long on the delicate question as 
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to whether Chamberlain, in his views regarding German aims, was well 
served by his ambassadors or whether he rejected their interpretation of 
developments. Apart from the Nuremberg documents, his sources 
comprise memoirs and diaries of statesmen and soldiers, the various 
White and Yellow Books published by the belligerent Governments, 
the private diaries of two or three M.P.s, and some personal experiences ; 
if he has had access to Foreign Office archives covering the period, or 
part of it, he does not specifically quote from them. It can, however, 
be confidently stated that during the whole of the period of his Premier- 
ship, Chamberlain placed the greatest reliance upon the views of the 
British Ambassador in Berlin, Nevile Henderson. In his apologia, 
Failure of a Mission, Henderson made known to the world what those 
views were. The Ambassador positively favoured the idea that Hitler’s 
aims were ‘legitimate’ if peacefully pursued, and were confined to 
bringing into the German Reich the German-speaking people of Austria, 
the ‘ Sudetenland,’ or Danzig and the Polish ‘ corridor.” Downing 
Street closely adhered to these views of the Foreign Office Adviser on 
the spot, and continued indeed to do so in the months following the 
Munich Conference, after the Sudeten areas had been ceded. Henderson’s 
-memoirs show that he was completely surprised by the subsequent 
conquest of Prague in March, 1939. As late as mid-February, 1939, he 
was asserting that Hitler had decided ‘to come down on the side of 
peace.” It is accordingly not quite accurate to say that the Foreign 
Office at this later stage took one view and Downing Street another. 
Vansittart, who was head of the Foreign Office from January, 1930, to 
January, 1938, is generally known to have taken a definite and determined 
line against appeasement throughout the years. His clearness of vision, 
his assiduous and untiring efforts resulted merely in his being side- 
tracked on January 1st, 1938, to the newly created sinecure of Chief 
Diplomatic Adviser. Neither Eric Phipps nor Horace Rumbold, previous 
Ambassadors to Berlin, had any misconceptions about the gravity of 
the Nazi German menace. In his pre-history of Munich, Wheeler- 
Bennett might with advantage have referred to Rumbold’s remarkable 
dispatch, written shortly before his retirement from Berlin in 1933, 
analysing and predicting with insight and precision Hitler’s new Prussian 
policy of military expansion. This comprehensive warning was pub- 
lished later by Rumbold as an additional chapter to his important 
historical study, The War Crisis in Berlin: July-August, 1914. Those 
who have read it will appreciate Wheeler-Bennett’s emphasis of the fact 
that appeasement in the pejorative sense of that term did not begin with 
Chamberlain ; previous Premiers, Ramsay Macdonald and Baldwin and 
Foreign Ministers Simon and Hoare must have read the despatches of 
the two distinguished Ambassadors above-mentioned. Wheeler-Bennett 
avers that Chamberlain alone of these Ministers tried to awaken the 
country to the need for rearmament, and that when he became Premier 
he announced a ‘ gigantic scheme of National and Imperial Defence, 
involving an expenditure of £1,500 millions in five years.’ This is not 
quite correct. The scheme was introduced in February of that year by 
Chamberlain as Chancellor of the Exchequer when Baldwin was still 
Premier, and was impressive on paper only. It would not be much of 
an exaggeration to say that it defined an intention rather than detailed 
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a practical plan, as Churchill pointed out at the time. Chamberlain was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer during the ‘ locust years,’ and his voice 
as to armament expenditure was decisive; he was undoubtedly the 
most powerful member of the Cabinet under Baldwin’s weak leadership. 
Although Wheeler-Bennett has given admirably lucid and concise 
analyses of conditions prevailing in Britain and France, Russia, and 
Poland, during the five years prior to Munich, he has surprisingly 
omitted to include a similar chapter on Czechoslovakia. It would have 
been interesting to learn a little more of the beginnings of the German 
Sudeten movement—(its leader, Henlein, by the way, was not ‘ blond 
and athletic,’ but dark and rather corpulent)—and of the earlier relations 
between Sudeten Germans and Czechs during the nineteen-twenties, 
and to consider whether a much more timely effort to meet the grievances 
of this German minority would have averted’ their later use by Hitler 
as a Fifth Column to destroy the Czech State. One reads with astonish- 
ment of the very late hour—July, 1938—at which the Czech Government 
conferred for the first time with representatives of the Sudeten Party, and 
was taking steps to introduce into the Legislature a Nationality Bill. 
Wheeler-Bennett recalls that the elder Masaryk intended to organise 
the country on a cantonal basis in the light of the Swiss model. Pan- 
Germans of the Reich feared nothing less than the Verschweizung (Swissifi- 
cation) of German-speaking peoples across the Reich borders. Had 
this plan been developed, not only Czech independence but also that of 
Austria would have been preserved with less cost in life and treasure. 
Never, at any stage of the Five Months crisis, does Wheeler-Bennett 
depict what is happening at 10 Downing Street without relating it to 
the immediate reactions occurring at the Quai d’Orsay. It is the interplay 
between Paris and London, the joint réle of the British and French 
Governments that we are invited in particular to observe, and how each 
is hampered by the unpreparedness and pusillanimity of the other at 
every turn. Too many critics both in Britain and in the U.S.A. have 
tended to overlook this essential interdependence, and in consequence to 
estimate rather unfairly the British Premier’s part in the crisis. Bonnet, 
the French Foreign Minister, and not the weak but honest Premier 
Daladier, dominated French counsels. From the moment of his accept- 
ance of office in April, 1938, we learn that he had made up his mind to 
come to terms with Hitler at almost any cost. Not only the weakness of 
the French Air Force and of other arms, but his marked distrust of Britain 
and an intense dislike of Soviet Russia and of the Left parties of his own 
country—an illustration of the deep doctrinal cleavage in France 
(‘ Better Hitler than Blum’ was the slogan)—determined in part the 
shiftiness of his policy and behaviour. He was ready to abandon the 
French security system of alliances with Eastern European States and 
encourage Hitler to turn east in the pious hope that thereby France 
would be left alone. In the Chamber Bonnet gave guarded support to 
the Czechs, but in his talks with Chamberlain and Halifax he stressed 
the view that France was too weak to fight. To his colleagues in the 
French Cabinet he asserted that the Allies of France were unreliable, 
that Russia would not support her in the event of war, that Britain would 
choose surrender and not resistance, and that these Powers would prefer 
that France should not proceed to extreme measures. Wheeler-Bennett 
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explains that Chamberlain’s decision to make the historic flight to 
Berchtesgaden on September 15th, ‘ a decision requiring courage, vigour 
and audacity,’ setting in operation his long-intended plan for a personal 
interview alone with Hitler, was occasioned by the fact that there was a 
majority in the French Cabinet (September 14th) for abandoning Czecho- 
slovakia, and that Chamberlain ‘ was invited, nay implored, to make 
the best bargain with the Fihrer that was obtainable.’ 

French self-respect, and sense of honour (France was bound by 
Treaty to come to the support of the Czechs if attacked) were not, how- 
ever, entirely submerged. When Chamberlain returned from his second 
visit to Hitler (Godesberg, September 22nd), and told the French that 
Hitler had rudely rejected the Anglo-French plan for the cession of the 
Sudeten areas and had presented an ultimatum demanding their immediate 
occupation by German forces, that they could not stomach. This part 
of Wheeler-Bennett’s narrative warms the heart, for at long last the two 
Allies, unprepared, humiliated as they were, show a stirring of forces 
more worthy of their past greatness. They informed the Czech Govern- 
ment that they could no longer expect it to refrain from mobilising its 
forces, a partial mobilisation of the French Army was ordered, and the 
British Fleet was fully mobilised (night of September 27th). Wheeler- 
Bennett underestimates the effect on Berlin of the British action. I was 
later informed by one of the German Foreign Office officials who was 
in attendance at Hitler’s Chancellery at the time that the summoning 
of the British Fleet to battle stations was one of the two main factors 
which induced Hitler to hold up his plan of a local war against the 
Czechs. At this stage, one more step was needed to turn the tide of 
events decisively against Hitler—namely an invitation to Russia to join 
Franco-British counsels and to plan combined security measures. Had 
Churchill been Premier, he would undoubtedly have performed this 
culminating act. He was at that moment urging such a course upon the 
British Prime Minister. A meeting of the League Council summoned 
under such auspices in accordance with the emergency Article XI was 
actually desired by Russia. Maisky, the Russian Ambassador in London, 
had delivered a message to this effect via Churchill for conveyance to 
Chamberlain, as we learn from Churchill’s memoirs recently published 
in serial form. But the British and French Governments failed to main- 
tain the bold new line, and fell back into their old ways almost imme- 
diately. For Hitler had sent to Chamberlain a placatory letter, which the 
Premier eagerly accepted at its face value. Wheeler-Bennett interprets 
Hitler’s momentary change of style as illustrating his ‘ love-hate complex ’ 
towards Britain. I think that the explanation is a simpler one. He had 
decided not to risk a general war, which hitherto he had judged to be a 
remote contingency, but to put through the first Partition of Czecho- 
slovakia peacefully with France and Britain as accomplices. His letter 
crudely flattering Chamberlain’s efforts for peace owed its inspiration, 
I believe, to the initiative of Weizsicker, the permanent head of the 
German Foreign Office. It worked well. The Munich Conference of 
the Four Powers on September 30th was its consequence, Russia and 
Czechoslovakia being shut out from the negotiations with the approval 
of France and Britain. Wheeler-Bennett well describes the Conference as 
little more than a ceremony authorising the acceptance of the extreme 
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Godesberg demands with but trivial modifications, and this, we learn, 
was finally due to Bonnet’s abject and hastily written assurance to Hitler 
before the Conference to the effect that he could occupy, if he wished, 
not one zone but three zones of the Sudeten areas on the appointed 
date, October 1st.? 

Churchill’s memoirs had not been published when Wheeler-Bennett, 
in completing his excellent book, raised the question whether we should 
have fought in 1938. In his memoirs, Churchill maintains that Benes 
should have decided at whatever cost to fight in the last resort—despite 
Franco-British opposition—rather than yield without a blow his formid- 
able mountain defences and his immense Skoda works intact to the enemy. 
In his view, the French could not then have stood aside, and Britain 
would have come to their support, with Russia threatening from the 
East. Moreover, Churchill brings very convincing fact and argument 
to show that Germany gained decisively more in relative strength by the 
subsequent twelve months of breathing space than did the Western 
Allies, and could not have defeated the French Army in 1938, nor 
advanced to the northern coasts of Flanders, for—among other reasons— 
the vast tank production which broke the French Front later did not 
come into existence until 1940. This confirms the view held by a leading 
member of the British Foreign Office at the time of the Munich crisis, 
namely, that Germany was not then prepared for a general war, that 
Hitler, convinced that France and Britain would not march, was planning 
a local lightning war against the Czechs, and that Britain could well afford 
to take a firmer stand in defence of Czechoslovakia without running 
undue risks. 


2 Included among a large number of valuable appendices to the book ate maps 
comparing the Godesberg and Munich proposals. 





MACHIAVELLI: A STUDY 
An Unpublished Manuscript 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES 


This essay, entitled by Jefferies himself as Machiavelli: A Study, 
has not been printed hitherto in any form. It consists of thirty-three 
pages, written in purple ink in Jefferies’s holograph on single sheets of 
note-paper. The date of its'composition is early in 1877, certainly before 
June of tet ‘year. 

here is no evidence that any attempt was made to place it and there 
are no references whatever to the essay in bis letters or in his note-books. 
The probability is that, as it is so much out of the usual run of his writings, 
he felt that editors expected from him the usual thing, of farming or open 
air interest, and that, once having written it and thas placed on record 
his obviously passionate interest in Machiavelli the man, he took ee 
steps in the ‘matter. It is quite clear that it would not have fitted in any 
of bis collected books of essays, and, after his death, all trace appears 
to have been lost until the present time, hence it was not available for 
the posthumous volumes edited by C. J. Longman, Edward Thomas, or 
myself. 

* it shows, in my Gpenion, not only a very searching insight into the 
character of Machiavelli and his times, but also that Jefferies possessed 
a distinct vein of historical talent and sense of the past. It is also memor- 
able as showing that Jefferies was quite free from the Englishman's 
usual hostility for the great Italian. 

I have to acknowledge the kindness of my friend Mr. H. L. Bradfer- 
Lawrence, F.S.A., in making this essay available to me and for his general 
interest in my work on Jefferies. 

SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 
Cheadle, North Staffs. 


ICCOLO MACHIAVELLI, the three hundred and fiftieth anni- 

versary of whose death is to be commemorated on the 22nd of 
June (1877), has been made a human enigma. As the sand of the desert 
in course of time accumulated around the Sphinx, half-hiding what was 
a mystery in itself, so an endless succession of commentators piling up 
their theories, have almost succeeded in totally obscuring the object 
of their study. His character has become encrusted with a whole genera 
of political crimes, as barnacles cling to a ship. Before the man himself 
can be observed the dust of ages must be swept away. In the ripe hour 
of classical antiquity the statues of the Gods were draped and gilded : 
in our own time we prefer to see them in their naked majesty and beauty ; 
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and so with the human actors in the drama of history we desire to note 
their proportions when morally bared to the eye. But how intense 
must have been the force of genius in a man, who in the mind of the 
world, has focussed upon his memory such a brilliant galaxy of names 
as Alexander VI, Cesar Borgia and the Medici! The moment we think 
of Machiavelli we remember these; a complete romance, a complete 
history gathers around him. 

Most readers of modern literature have probably been introduced 
to Machiavelli by the masterly hand of Bulwer Lytton. The immortal 
Riccabocca with his red umbrella, his stoical philosophy when imprisoned 
in the village stocks, his daily study of a huge folio of the Florentine 
politician, his child-like personal simplicity and yet diabolical speech, 
incidentally conveys with artistic skill the popular conception of Niccolo. 
In this view the very sound of his name calls up a vision of dark deeds, - 
midnight assassinations, daggers, cloaks, masks and poison, unfathomable 
treachery. But these intelligible, if unfounded ideas, have not satisfied 
the leaders in the perpetual controverises of politics. They have traced 
in the famous work known as The Prince—which is the basis of the 
present commemoration—various weighty and secret objects. Some 
refuse to credit the earnestness of the author, whose teachings they 
deem too demoniacal to have been seriously meant by a mere mortal, 
who could not deliberately put forth so ghastly a gospel of evil. They 
find a vein of bitter irony in the advice he offers to the prince he 
addresses: under pretence of instructing him in villainy, he really holds 
the race of Kings up to the abhorrence of the people. Others think 
his real aim was to instruct the oppressed how to deliver themselves, 
since he is reported to have said that if he taught monarchs to tyrannise 
he also showed the people how to destroy them. He intended his works 
to be used in the spirit of Bertrand de Born, celebrated for ceaselessly 
fomenting war between France and England, and between our Henry II 
and his sons, that through their dissensions his own. native land might 
remain independent. A third school maintains that the book was never 
designed for the study of an ambitious princelet : but is a philosophical 
dissertation upon the larger interests of great empires. Yet it is expressly 
dedicated to a prince, the ‘most magnificent Lorenzo de Medici.’ 
Lastly, an enthusiastic nation, since the aspirations for Italian consoli- 
dation have had tangible results, have seen in his writings a prophetic 
foresight of their present union. Reading his entire works by the light 
of recent events they believe his earnest aim was to teach some Italian 
Napoleon how to combine the petty duchies and princedoms of his 
time into one solid state. The last chapter of The Prince says as much 
in direct words: and there is other evidence that this was at least a 
distant motive, if not the immediate one. So that those who now sound 
the clarion, and unfurl the standard with pomp over his tomb, regard 
him as the Ulysses who with his cunning, as Petrarch with his song, 
prepared the way for those principles which through the sword of 
Garibaldi, and the brain of Cavour, finally triumphed in Victor Emmanuel. 
The ultra republicans declare that his spirit still claims the annexation 
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of the Tyrol, the extinction of the Roman church ; and build an Italian 
Munroe doctrine upon his remains. 

Perhaps it was an instinctive feeling that he had insidiously under- 
mined the despotic institutions which fostered priestcraft and which 
animated the attacks beginning with Cardinal Pole, and carried on by 
interdict down to the present day; when the Vatican doubtless sees in 
this commemoration a resuscitated anti-Christ applauded at its very doors. 

When a lay reader, i.¢., one whose mind is unbiassed by the influence 
of any school, peruses The Prince without searching for occult meanings, 
his conclusion is simple enough. Niccolo Machiavelli reflects his age 
as truly as a mirror. He paints with graphic personality the men of his 
day. From their actions he deduced a guide of conduct in exact accordance 
with their own private thoughts. He certainly describes inhuman deeds, 
and records a devilish system of policy: but was Defoe the cause, and 
did he desire the continuance of the plague because he so minutely 
pictured it ? A man may surely be permitted to know his own intentions, 
and Machiavelli distinctly ‘declares that his object in producing a manual 
of reference for a prince was to obtain employment from that prince— 
if only in rolling a stone. He had then to consider what would be most 
useful to his reader: clearly an analysis of the existing governments, 
and the secret springs of their actions. The Prince in short, is like the 
crystal balls of the necromancers, by steadily gazing upon which, the 
whole panorama of that period, its ‘pomp and circumstance,’ passes 
before the eye. 

The man was cradled in politics: the science was a hereditary 
instinct in him. His ancesters with a pedigree of six hundred years, 
had abnegated the pride of birth to gratify a greater pride: abjuring 
the barren nobility of title for the reality of power in the republic of 
Florence. The high office of Gonfaloniere of Justice rewarded them 
for this step thirteen times: more than fifty members of the family 
occupied various other places in the state: Niccolo’s father, himself, 
held office. Niccolo was first a secretary in the court of chancery: next 
chancellor of the second court, and immediately afterwards secretary 
to the council who directed diplomatic affairs, when his real career began. 
This Florentine foreign office discerning the subtlety of his genius, and 
his keen observation, continually despatched him as their ambassador 
to the surrounding courts. On four occasions he waited on the French 
monarch : twice at the foot of the Papal throne: once on the Emperor 
Maximilian : besides inferior missions to the Lords of Piombino, Forli, 
Pisa, Imola, Vienna, Mantua: and above all visited Cesar Borgia, the 
darkest shadow of history, at the infamous and exciting moment of his 
life. With Ulysses, he might have exclaimed :— 


Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 


and in effect, claims to place before the reader of The Prince, a knowledge 
acquired by a long experience of the times. 
What order of men were these with whom he mingled ; who, as we 
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read theantique folio, steal across the page with stealthy tread, lest the jar of 
their footsteps should clank the steely corset hidden beneath their courtly 
velvet ? Rude barons of an ignorant age ? Nothing of the kind. Illiterate 
some may have been, in the narrow sense of lacking skill in clerk’s craft : 
in all else polished, and beyond other eras, deeply versed in the science of 
man, Ifthe ‘ proper study of mankind is man,’ then never were students 
so learned; for never was such study so profound, They were adepts 
in human nature. True in the field they fought with lance and mace, 
possessing none of our weapons of precision: but in the cabinet and 
council chamber their serpent-like subtlety of speech and instinctive 
detection of secret motives as far excelled the blunt, palpable efforts of 
our modern diplomatists. At that date, the friction of personal character 
Was paramount in politics. Full development, for good, or for evil, 
was permitted to those who held power in their hands. Men’s minds 
from the highest to the lowest, were wrapped up in the aims of princes, 
who then had a personality hardly comprehensible in our time and 
country. This intense political tension—a national characteristic then 
and now—was a legacy of the disrupted Roman empire: whose course 
in its glorious days Machiavelli uses as a text to teach political wisdom. 
It needed a man of quickest wit, readiest resource, and keenest penetra- 
tion, to cope with such giants of deceit: to steer the bark of the Floren- 
tine republic in that stormy hour clear of the ranks of eager wreckers, 
who displayed their false lights to bring it on to the rocks. 

See him at the Vinigaglia man-trap where Vitellozzo, Oliverotto, 
and the Orsini, ‘ lords of Romagna,’ digged a pit and fell therein, caught 
by a cleverer hand at the laying of snares. In Caesar Borgia’s train, envoy 
from Florence, came a thin man of moderate stature, and olive-hued 
cheek, watching with shrewdest eye the smallest straw that might 
indicate the secret policy of ‘the duke Valentinois’ as he is called in 
the History of Guicciardini, by Master Geoffray Fenton, done into English, 
a most Riccabocca-like folio. This Italian Nimrod, a mighty hunter of 
men and beasts, who slew the wild bull in the open arena in sheer wan- 
toness of strength, whose ambition as the same ‘ Guicciardini’ says, 
was such that neither the mountains, nor the sea could contain him, 
there held high conference of state with the great barons. Reading 
Machiavelli’s relation we see the stage whereon this tragedy was acted, 
the town between the mountains and the sea; the little market held 
before the gate on the bank of the river, those touches of local colour 
which make a picture live. Gallantly the show came riding on into 
Vinigaglia: Vitellozzo on his mule with his cap lined with green, yet 
in all that glory anxious, forboding his fate. Borgia received them with 
respectful salutations: and the three princes dismounting attended him 
in a private chamber where they were arrested, and Oliverotto, conveyed 
to a convenient place, was at once strangled, with Vitellozzo, ‘ his master 
in the art of war, and wickedness.’ Guicciardini points out that it was 
the last day of December, as if the end of the year appropriately closed 
their eyes. Then Borgia turns to Machiavelli, and brazenly remarks that 
he had done Florence good service in putting out of the world these 
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promoters ofintrigue! The very spirit of the scene lurks in Bacon’s quaint 
anecdote: ‘Czxsar Borgia after long division him, and the lords of 
Romagna, fell to accord with them.’ In this accord there was an article 
that he should not call them at any time all together in person. The 
meaning was, that knowing his dangerous nature, if he meant them 
treason, some one might be free to revenge the rest. Nevertheless 
he did with such fine art, and fair carriage win their confidence that he 
brought them all to Council at Vinigaglia, where he murdered them all. 
This act was related to Pope Alexander, his father, by a Cardinal, 
as a thing happy, but very perfidious ; the pope said, ‘ It was they that 
had broke the covenant first in coming all together.’ Borgia wished 
to become the paid generalissimo of the Florentine forces : but Machia- 
velli, awake to the treachery of the man, naively observed that he could 
not see what security there would be for Florence with three-fourths of 
the army in Czsar’s hands. 

How sharp the contrast between such moments as these when men 
live a whole lifetime as it were in a few hours, between missions to the 
Court of France, and playing tric-trac with a miller and butcher! 
Machiavelli’s fortune fell with the republic he served. The Medici 
re-entered Florence; he was first banished, and afterwards on unjust 
suspicion of conspiracy, cruelty tortured on the rack. Nothing, being 
proved, he was at last permitted to retire to a small country house, 
to struggle with poverty, and the still greater misery of inaction. He 
who had negociated’ with Borgia, chopped wood, snared thrushes, and 
played tric-trac with the miller! It was then that his mind became the 
mirror reflecting to our time the men and deeds of his day. This is 
the true key to The Prince and other works. He tells us as much. The 
day, he writes, was passed in these frivolous amusements: but at eve 
he entered his study, changed his coarse country garb for the suit which 
he had worn in court and camp, and painted the pictures which have 
come down to us. It was like Buffon washing his hands and putting on 
his lace and cambric before he wrote. He idealised his age: refining 
its actions into a sequence of logical thought. 

To grasp the drift of The Prince that age must be re-constructed in 
the mind. Transfer the scene to England. Imagine Windsor, Reading, 
Bristol, Salisbury, Oxford, and almost every town of similar importance, 
the capitals of little separate Kingdoms: each with its own regulas, or 
princelet; each with its own court, army, and senate. Imagine the 
boundaries sharply defined, and jealously guarded: tolls and dues 
demanded of passengers. One result of Machiavelli’s mission to Czsar 
Borgia was the grant of free passage to Florentine merchants through 
Romagna. Salisbury by dint of employing the cleverest diplomatist of 
the day, gets from Oxford permission for her citizens to travel north- 
wards of the Thames! Each city had its history, not a mere antiquarian 
past like ours: but living memories. Each had its own war office, and 
its foreign office: secret councils, deep negociations, alliances, envoys, 
spies, intelligence bureau. Here was endless matter for intrigue. The 
political problem was still farther complicated: higher and more 
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powerful factors had to be watched, and conciliated. First, Rome, 
which in our illustration we may place at Canterbury: next, the French 
monarch over the mountains in Wales; the German emperor say at 
Carlisle: Venice, in the Isle of Wight: Spain, in Ireland, as the galleys 
came by sea to Naples. These were ever advancing and receding: 
now adding to their share unfortunate Italy, absorbing duchies and 
princedoms, now losing them. Finally, bands of Free Companies, 
mercenary soldiers, roamed at large hither and thither, selling their ser- 
vices to any who offered them gold. The noise of battle was ever in 
the land: the whistle of the arrow, the twang of the arblast, the clangour 
of armour, the splintering of lances, the thud of the mace, the snorting 
of horses, the shouting of the captains! On every craggy brow stood 
a castle: the very bridges were fortresses, as indeed they were in our 
own country, and still to this day retain in ornamental form the but- 
tresses and flanking bastions of yore. 

Uneasy slept the heads which wore these petty crowns. Take the 
regulus of Sarum on our imagined map: call him the Prince. He has 
to watch the motions of his neighbour duke of Oxford: to see that he 
does not obtain the aid of cavalry from France to blot out Sarum: to 
weaken Oxford’s friend or cousin at Reading: to strengthen himself 
by alliance with Windsor. At home he has to note the temper of his 
people, and the fidelity of his troops: has Rome seduced them: had 
Borgia undermined them with gold? Still nearer, is his son, or his 
wife true: is there a dagger waiting, poison preparing to slay him in 
the hour of festivity? How shall he work upon the secret minds of 
adjacent princes: by marriages, by proposing joint enterprises—how 
shall he foresee the chances of war, and the results of victory or defeat ? 
None can be trusted: every man’s hand is against his fellow. He can 
maintain himself only by imitating the lion and the fox: by mingled 
force and fraud. Nor is the imaginary illustration without some 
historic justification. Our Richard III scarcely yields to Cesar Borgia 
in ambitious bloodshed, though untaught by any Niccolo Machiavelli: 
the whole story of the wars of the Roses is a practical commentary upon 
the maxim to get rid of the family of the opposing prince. As for lying 
promises, and deceit practised upon the miserable people, read Wat 
Tyler’s times: when thirty clerks of Richard II’s chancery wrote all 
day patents of pardon and enfranchisement which the moment the popu- 
lace dispersed were annulled. There has just died a man, an ally of 
England and, but a year ago, the host of the Prince of Wales, who in 
Nepaul enacted a coup de main almost surpassing the massacre at 
Vinigaglia. Jung Bahadoor posted a guard at the entrance of the palace 
of his prince, and with his own gun shot down thirteen chiefs ; thereby 
absorbing all power into his own hands. The same conditions every- 
where produce the same results. 

It was for the guidance of a regulus balancing himself on the pinnacle 
of power with eager enemies surrounding him that Machiavelli wrote 
The Prince. Let the reader of that manual put himself in the position of 
one of these dukes. See him sitting down in his private cabinet, and 
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opening the vellum manuscript on a table which also bears his helmet, 
and naked sword! Listen—the thrush sings below it is true: but the 
deep bass of the armed sentinel on the terrace hums an accompaniment. 
Glance from the page out of the open window, a rich blue, cloudless 
sky, a flood of brilliant sunlight, distant misty mountains, but on the 
edge of the cliff the tall towers of a rival. Reflect that one false step, 
one moment’s over confidence, and the dagger is in your heart, or the 
cord tightening round your neck! Here is the book which tells you what 
to do: when to dissimulate, when to strike; when to assume the lion, 
or the fox. 

After a swift review of the various species of governments, 
Machiavelli, by pointing out the faults of a monarch, impresses upon the 
Prince what he should avoid. Louis XII might have retained Lombardy 
had he not committed five great errors. Firstly, he increased the strength 
of a great power: secondly, he destroyed that of the little ones: thirdly 
he called into the country a powerful foreigner: fourthly he did not 
live there personally : fifthly he did not send colonies. Yet these might 
have been rectified, if he had not committed a sixth in depressing the 
power of the Venetians, who if they had continued powerful would 
have prevented others from making acquisitions. This section contains 
the keynote of the larger policy of Machiavelli: but for his immediate 
affairs the prince must have a model, and he chooses Cesar Borgia : 
‘for I know no better lesson for the instruction of a prince than is 
afforded by the actions and example of the duke.” He then comes to 
rules for personal conduct, and here are the darkest chapters. He places 
his meaning beyond dispute in these words : 


‘I thought it better to treat this subject as it really is in fact, than to amuse 
the imagination with visionary models. . . . For the manner in which men live 
is now so different from the manner in which they ought to live, that he who 
deviates from the common course of practice, and endeavours to act as duty 
dictates, necessarily ensures his own destruction. Thus a good man, and 
one who wishes to prove himself so in all respects, must be undone in a 
contest with so many who are evilly disposed. A prince who wishes to main- 
tain his power ought therefore to learn that he should not always be good.’ 


Discussing which succeeds best, cruelty or clemency, he decides 
in favour of harshness, because fear carries with it the dread of punish- 
ment. This line of thought coincides with that in the Odyssey : 


Let tyrants govern with an iron rod, 

Oppress, destroy, and be the scourge of God ; 
Since he who like a father held his reign 

So soon forgot, was just as mild in vain ! 


Princes need not be faithful to their engagements : a view that was 
neatly put by Leo X, who said that when a man had formed a compact 
with one party, he must none the less take care to negotiate with the 
other. Those who would maintain themselves, and those who would 
rise most judiciously mingle force and fraud. Of the successful prince 
it was truly said in the words of the old couplet : 
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One half the year he lives by force and art, 
By art and force, he lives the other part | 


The drift of the argument almost corresponds with the Tartar saw: 
‘If the enemy attack thy father’s tent, join with them, and share the 
plunder.’ Shrewd remarks exhibiting a keen insight into human nature 
occur on every page: as,—‘ certain it is men sooner forget the death 
of their relations than the loss of their patrimony :’ such is the nature 
of mankind that they become as strongly attached to others, by the 
benefits they render, as by the favours they receive:’ ‘ either make a 
man your friend or put it out of his power to do you an injury ’—an 
old Italian proverb. He notes that ‘all the prophets who were 
supported by an armed force succeeded,’ while Savonarola failed the 
moment the populace lost faith in him. He tells the Cardinal d’Ambroise 
that the French knew nothing of politics, else they would never have 
suffered the church to grow so powerful. 

The tone of The Prince is intensely pessimist. He nowhere counsels 
evil for evil’s sake: but simply because most men are wicked, and can 
only be governed by making due allowance for this fact. He says: 


‘It may be affirmed of mankind in general, that they are ungrateful, fickle, 
timid, dissembling, and self-interested: so long as you can serve them, they 
are entirely devoted to you: their wealth, their blood, their lives, and even 
their off-spring are at your disposal. When you have no occasion for them ; 
but in the day of need, they turn their backs upon you:’ ‘ Besides men being 
naturally wicked, incline to good only when they are compelled to it.’ 


His view of man is the same as that expressed in Genesis—‘ every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.’ 
Evil is permanent: good only transient. Machiavelli was not respon- 
sible for the state of things which led him to deduce such a theory as 
this. All was treachery around him, as a student of the times he could 
come to no other conclusion. The contrast is startling when these 
maxims and instructions are compared with the popular political theories 
of the nineteenth century which are so entirely optimist. Each race is 
now held capable of developing itself upon its own soil—no foreigner 
has a right to control its destinies. Moral, social and political progress 
is believed to be the normal state of nations: only accident of circum- 
stances has ever retarded it. The weight removed the plant of freedom 
springs up and blossoms in peace. But, we must in justice to our author 
remember that the times of Cesar Borgia were not like the times of 
Queen Victoria. And there is one optimist idea, even in The Prince : 
i.e., the unity and prosperity of Italy, and it is this idea that has led to 
the present commemoration. 

The Italians do not celebrate maxims of deceit: they celebrate the 
politician who laboured to give liberty to their country. Machiavelli’s 
most earnest effort during his grasp of power was the substitution of a 
militia raised at home in the place of the treacherous mercenaries Florence 
usually employed, in common with other states. To these mercenary 
troops he traced one half at least of the miseries the country groaned 
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under. At Volterra for instance, a thousand of such hired soldiers, 
engaged to defend it, finding the place untenable, were tardy in their 
defensive operations: but indefatigable in their injuries upon the citi- 
zens. Finally, the beseiging force, chiefly mercenaries, was admitted 
and then the greatest horrors ensued, neither women, nor sacred places 
were spared: the soldiery, those engaged for the defence as well as the 
assailants, plundered all within their reach. But when these men fought 
against each other in the open field, the conflict more resembled a hustling 
match than a battle, and the wounds received were scarcely more serious 
than the bruises borne by our football players. When Niccolo Piccinino 
was defeated at Anghiari, 


* in a battle that lasted four hours, only one man died, and he, not from wounds 
inflicted by hostile weapons, or any honourable means, but, having fallen 
from his horse was trampled to death. Combatants then engaged with little 
danger: being nearly all mounted, covered with armour, and preserved from 
death whenever they chose to surrender, there was no necessity for risking 
their lives.’ 


How ludicrous this sounds! No wonder Machiavelli was moved 
to indignation. He saw clearly that Italy would never be secure from 
foreign aggression, whether on the part of France, Germany, or Spain ; 
while her princes put their trust in such feeble defences. In order to 
secure themselves from danger these valiant soldiers introduced the 
custom of not killing anyone in battle! Their discipline, he bitterly 
remarks, reduced Italy to a state of slavery. 


* To their brilliant exploits! it is owing that Italy was invaded by Charles 
VIII, ravaged and plundered by Louis XII, oppressed by Ferdinand, and 
insulted by the Swiss.’ 


He instructs The Prince to train a body of troops raised from among 
his own people: and totally to discard mercenaries. That famous 
book concludes with an exhortation to deliver Italy from foreign powers 
and interpreted by this the last chapter—the ‘ conclusion of the whole 
matter ’"—bears the obvious and laudable construction of being intended 
to teach a prince how to deliver his country. It is in this sense that the 
Italians now commemorate the author: supporting this view by his 
work upon The Art of War in which he enters into the details of his 
system of national troops. They remember that throughout The Prince 
he teaches a reliance upon the people. Such passages are numerous : 
as ‘the only resource upon which a prince can rely in adversity is the 
affection of his people.’ His Reflections upon Livy is a long glorification 
of republican Rome: and by implication leads to the idea that a republic 
is the best form of government : an idea naturally cherished by a people 
who have but just emerged from tyranny. They recall that striking 
passage in The Prince which proves that Machiavelli possessed a political 
foresight and wisdom far in advance of his times, since he so highly 
approved of a Free Parliament. France, he says, holds the first rank 
in well governed states. 
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“One of the wisest institutions they possess is unquestionably that of the 
Parliaments, whose object is to watch over the security of the government, 
and the liberties of the people. . . . It must be confessed that nothing is more 
likely to give consistency to the government, and ensure the tranquillity of 
the people.’ 


There are those who consider that the evil reputation of Machiavelli 
is rather due to the truth and the good in his writings than to the mis- 
chievous character of his maxims: the vast vested interests he attacks 
are not famous for forgiveness. The spurious letter to Zanobius is so 
far valuable that it sums up succinctly the chief reasons why he was 
condemned, and one of the most important is because in some places 
‘I vilify the church as author of all the misgovernment of the world.’ 
The strongest of these passages appears to be where he writes : 


‘ The church therefore having never been powerful enough to subjugate 
all Italy, and having prevented any other from occupying it, has been the 
cause of this country’s never being united under one chief, but continued 
divided amongst a great number of petty princes. Such is the cause of the 
weakness and disension that has rendered it the prey, not only of foreign 
powers but of whoever chose to attack it.’ 


Were the see of Rome removed to Switzerland, he says, where 
manners are so simple and pure, it would speedily corrupt them! The 
Vatican is hardly likely to pardon this language at the present moment : 
but it affords farther ground why those who have seceded from her pale 
should hold the memory of the writer in honour. 

In personal character, Machiavelli presented remarkable patience 
and fortitude: both physical and mental. When on the cruel rack the 
levers were turned six successive times: but could not get from him 
one word that would implicate either himself, or others. His mind 
rose superior to the superstitions of his age as is clearly shown in the 
chapter of The Prince discussing how far Fortune influences events, 
and how far she may be resisted. He is of opinion that the mind may 
counteract ill luck and fight chance successfully : and the whole chapter 
is in singular contrast with the essay of our own Bacon, who inclines 
the other way, pointing out that those who have attributed so much to 
their own efforts have rarely prospered long. Timoleon never won after 
his boasted declaration that in his triumph Fortune had no share, and 
Sylla necferred the title of Felix to any other. 

The amusing story of Belphegor shows that Machiavelli possessed a 
quiet satirical humour which would have been appreciated in these 
days, when it is the fashion to rail at women, and the Divorce Court is in 
full vigour. The scene opens in Hades, where Pluto is astounded at the 
number of souls which descend complaining that they have been sent 
thither by their wives. His council decide that one of their number 
shall ascend to earth, take the form of man, and essay matrimony as an 
experiment, but so terrible is the reputation of that condition that the 
Demons shrink from the task, and lots have to be resorted to. The lot 
falls upon Belphegor, who accordingly takes the shape of a man and with 
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it a man’s passions and feelings, and seeks the upper air. He assumes 
the name of Roderigo and is furnished with 100,000 ducats in order to 
ruffle it gallantly. Visiting Florence he falls in love with a lady of aris- 
tocratic birth, by name Honesta, whom he marries, and becomes ‘so 
infatuated with her that she could make him in proverbial phrase ‘ jump 
over a straw.’ She leads him a wretched life, spending vast sums, indulg- 
ing in every extravagance and insolence; yet never satisfied, and so 
savage is her temper that she can never keep a servant more than three 
days. The very Demons who accompanied Roderigo in the form of 
footmen fly in haste to their native sphere before her withering tongue. 
. Having exhausted his fortune, Roderigo to gratify her whims embarks 
in vast financial speculations : fails, and is obliged to rush off in disguise, 
pursued by exasperated enemies. He takes refuge in the yard of a peasant, 
one Matteo, who in consideration of a promised reward successfully 
conceals him. When the pursuers have departed, Roderigo emerging, 
reveals his true nature to Matteo, and informs him that in revenge upon 
the sex he intends to resume his spiritual existence and to enter into and 
plague women. But Matteo, by curing those possessed can earn a large 
fortune, since the moment he appears, Roderigo, in gratitude, will go 
out. Immediately afterwards, the daughter of a great nobleman is 
seized with convulsions and fits, and all those symptoms which are well- 
known to indicate demoniacal possession. Doctors attempt a cure in 
vain: but Matteo, hearing of a reward of 500 ducats, approaches the 
lady, and whispers in her ear, ‘ Roderigo come forth’ and instantly she 
is well. In the same way he cures the daughter of the King of Naples, 
getting 50,000 ducats as his fee. Next, the daughter of the King of France 
is seized ; but poor Matteo when summoned now goes in fear and trem- 
bling, reflecting that he may not always succeed, and indeed, after 
hearing the accustomed whisper, Roderigo accuses him of avarice, 
declares he will no longer be deprived of his revenge, and refuses to 
come out. However, the dread of execution sharpens Matteo’s wits. 
The princess is placed on a stage, surrounded with bands of music and 
crowds of courtiers. ‘ When I throw up my hat,’ says Matteo, ‘ Do you 
all shout your loudest, and play your instruments most vigorously.’ 
He approaches the princess : ‘ Come out, Roderigo.’ ‘I will not, thou 
varlet,’ replies the Demon, ‘I will see thee neatly tucked upon the 
gallows first.’ Whereupon Matteo casts his hat in the air, horns and 
trumpets blow, drums beat, and shoutings resound. ‘Goodness,’ 
exclaims the poor Demon, trembling, ‘ What is all this noise about ?’ 
‘ Your wife is coming,’ says Matteo, and in an instant away flies Roderigo, 
glad to hide himself in Hades from that awful vixen! This merry tale 
is precisely opposed to the spirit of the eulogium upon The Wife so 
eloquently pronounced by Washington Irving, and which that cunning 
writer placed very near the beginning of his Sketch-Book is order to secure 
the suffrages of the sex, and induce them to lend it their powerful 
recommendation. A commentator naively observes that Machiavelli 
was himself married. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


IKE Anacharsis the Scythian Mr. Brian Lunn is notably frank. So much 

so that in Switchback, an autobiography (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 155.), 
one suspects him to be innocent even of his own genius. It is a remarkab 
book both for its unflinching candour and its uncommon detachment. In 
its opening: chapters the author describes his childhood and schooldays at 
Westminster. These, though they form the least part of the book, might 
be taken to epitomise the talent of the rest. For autobiographical fragments 
of childhood are more often than not commonplace and untrue. While the 
‘ grown-up ’ can enliven his adult memories by relating them to certain fixed 
realities, this method usually breaks down when applied to early childhood. 
To most, even the recollections themselves are too confused and dim; to 
many, they do not exist at all. But to Mr. Lunn there clearly belongs as reten- 
tive a memory as that which enabled Tolstoy to remember distinctly the feel 
of the wooden tub in which he was bathed at the age of six months, and Goethe, 
his walks as a child along the walls of Frankfort. It is an interesting and 
provocative memory that recalls a host of reassuringly unconventional images, 
such as the up le at the back of a friend’s mackintosh observed with fascination 
at the age o Ses or five and the mortification felt at the ‘ unnecessary and 
deceitful’ rite of circumcision to which he was committed only a short time 
later. Candour is a natural gift but its application may be varied. Mr. Lunn 
uses his virtuously and the result is a triumphant evocation. The Lunns 
appear, from the start, to have been a diverting family and the author seems 
gtateful for this, as indeed he should. For they are admirable copy. There 
was his mother, a woman of strict principles and an inherited distaste for trade, 
under the circumstances an importunate allergy, who would, in general, 
apply the word ‘ good’ only to ‘ individuals who had little else to recommend 
them, innocuous and ineffective schoolmasters or clergymen for the most 
part—men in fact of a temper the opposite of my father’s who betrayed a 
slight irritation at mother’s enthusiasm about the goodness of a Plant or of 
Arnold’s house-master, a “‘ real saint,” as mother once said.” There was his 
father, the late Sir Henry Lunn, missionary and travel agent, a celebrated and, 
if one may say so without disrespect, bizarre figure who, not unnaturally 
supplied ‘ the boys’ with ‘an inexhaustible subject, oving to his ingenuity 
in adjusting his conduct to harmonise with his own view of himself as a meek 
idealist somewhat hampered in his devotion to great causes by the burdens of 
a business which he had altruistically brought into being in the interests of 
its staff.’ And there was Hugh, the brilliant elder brother for whom the author 
cannot conceal either his affection or his gratitude, confidante, guide, junior 
savant, at all times a ready go-between in family crises—Hugh Lunn, more 
familiar to us as Hugh Kingsmill, luminary of the New English Review, who, 
in 1902, ‘sobbed bitterly until a late hour on the dining-room sofa over 
Arnold’s (the eldest brother) failure (to win a scholarship to Harrow).’ 
Besides the family there are, of course, others to fill the book—well known 
and lesser known people, in literature and the arts, in politics, and in business, 
evoked with all the humour of a Mephistopheles incommoded by the milk 
of human kindness. And amidst the wit and brilliance of these and other 
recollections is the story of his, the author’s, marriage, achieved with difficulty 
and dissolved with pain, told with a childlike detachment which is profoundly 
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moving. Switchback is an uncommon book. I would say that it had the 
attributes of genius. 


* * * * * 


Through no fault of mine I am late in recommending Mr. Hugh Kingsmill’s 
The Dawn’s Delay (Eyre and Spottiswoode, tos. 6d.) which comprises The 
End of the World, Disintegration of a Politician and W.J., first published in 1924, 
and The Return of William Shakespeare, published in 1929. The first three 
stories have deservedly been highly praised. So has The Return of William 
Shakespeare, in which the author tells how Shakespeare was restored to life 
in the nineteen twenties, and of consequent dilemmas including a duel which 
ensues between two newspaper proprietors, anxious to exploit him. This is a 
whimsical speculation pursued with striking originality and with a wit that 
co-exists only with the most penetrating apperception. It is this latter gift 
which has made Mr. Kingsmill one of the finest of our literary critics and 
which, besides sharpening the humour of his writings, gives to them a depth 
and intelligibility distinct from those of a great many of his distinguished 
contemporaries. The Dawn’s Delay is a highly imaginative and robustly 
optimistic book. 

* * * * * 


M. Georges Bernanos, whose death was recently announced, was acknow- 
ledged to be one of the most distinguished French Catholic novelists. His 
reputation in this country rests firmly on The Diary of a Country Priest, now in its 
seventh impression. ‘The recent publication of Joy (The Bodley Head, 9s. 6d.), 
an earlier work, is likely to consolidate rather than heighten this reputation. 
The familiar theme of Good and Evil as the final protagonists, contenders 
for the human soul, is in this case conveyed in terms of the conflict between 
Chantal, the ‘simple’ daughter of a hypochondriac father, a psychiatrist, 


a po who ‘ has lost God ’ and a Russian servant who is ‘ the personification 
of evil.” The action of these contrary forces is developed slowly, with a 
profound emphasis on the spiritual interractions of the characters and in an 
atmosphere of tensely animated suspension. But there are moments when 
its tempo is so retarded that the continuity becomes closely endangered. 
So much so that it is barely redeemed even by the undeniable beauty of M. 
Bernanos’s translucent and lyrical prose. 


* * * * * 


With acknowledgments to many English and American periodicals and 
publishing houses, Messrs. Rider and Company have collected together in 
one volume, Essays in Science and Philosophy (155.), 2 number of articles and 
addresses by the late Professor Whitehead, written during his term at Harvard 
University. We should be grateful for the enterprise. Some years ago when, 
through a cheap edition, Adventures of Ideas found a popular market it is a 
fair guess that it did so to the accompaniment of a certain degree of bewilder- 
ment. Such a contribution as this book makes, fragmentary though it may be, 
to the preliminary understanding of the author and his philosophy would 
have served a useful purpose then. It is none the less welcome as performing 
a similar function to-day when the progress of events tends daily to enhance 
the value of Whiteheadian theory. 

M. G. 
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To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear Sir,—I have been reading Mr. B. J. Rudd’s ‘ Palestine Notebook ’ 
in your May issue. Although you introduce it in the author’s note as a truthful 
record, I doubt whether you ever made an attempt to test its veracity. One 
need only read the description of a visit to a Communal Settlement to be aware 
of the author colouring his observations to suit his views. 

I will prove to you to what falsehoods and spiteful misrepresentations 
you had opened your paper, misled, I am sure, by Mr. Rudd’s position as an 
officer in the Coldstream Guards and by his note that his article is * simply 
and truthfully a record of personal observations.’ 

On page 281, Mr. Rudd writes, ‘There is no such thing as family life.’ 
This reference is to life in the Communal Settlements, and is given after one 
short visit of a few hours to the settlement of Ein Harod. Mr. Rudd never 
lived in this or any other settlement, never spoke to a family in the settlement, 
indeed, to no one but the Mayor who conducted him. What can Mr. Rudd 
know of family love and life? His fantastic conclusion is drawn from an 
alleged observation that on the walls of the family quarters he only saw pictures 
of infants, but not of adolescents. If he were to go into the houses of the 
poor, say the fishermen in the Hebrides, he would notice the same phenomenon. 
It is lack of £ sterling, not lack of love that accounts for it, where it is to be found. 

On the same page Mr. Rudd writes, ‘ After all these observations my mind 
turned against this régime of gaunt, narrow-minded people, pent up with 
bitterness and cunning. People who suppress a child’s wish to own a rattle or 
a bicycle.’ This outburst refers to the same settlement. As Mr. Rudd in 
his own admission did not speak to a single person but the Mayor, the 
villagers’ state of mind, narrow or wide, can only be Mr. Rudd’s imagination. 
He knows nothing of it. It did, therefore, not occur to him that these people 
have turned their back on easy pleasures and devoted themselves to austerity 
and hard work, mutual help and brotherly love, giving life back to the barren 
hills and peace to their children. It is an escape from bitterness and cunning. 
As to their ‘ suppressing a child’s wish to own a bicycle,’ how could these 
poor settlers, who have hardly enough money for the bare necessities, be able 
to buy each child a bicycle, one of which alone, at present inflated prices in the 
Middle East, probably costs more than the whole settlement earns in money 
in a year. This self-appointed Intelligence Officer did not even observe that 
outside the stockaded settlements there are hardly any roads on which children 
could enjoy cycling. Mr. Rudd uses this opportunity to contrast the Arabs 
with the Jews. It did not occur to him that the Arab children in those out- 
lying parts do not own bicycles either, very much for the same reasons as the 
Jewish children. 

Again Mr. Rudd writes : ‘In an Upper Galilee settlement, there is a stock 
farm for human beings. Fine figures of Jewish youths are imported and breed- 
ing is accelerated. This blatant method of race production revolted us.’ 
I challenge Mr. Rudd to name the farm and its location. I make bold to say 
that it exists only in Mr. Rudd’s fantasy. 
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On page 284 Mr. Rudd tells us ‘ The leaders (.¢., of the Irgun Zwad Leumi) 
are nearly all of Polish origin. . .. They are mostly in their “ thirties.” ’ A little 
earlier Mr. Rudd had said that the leaders are unknown, even to most of their 
followers. A little later, when recounting his night life of drinking and 
dancing, he emphasises that in those places he frequently rubbed shoulders 
with the terrorists without knowing them. If he does not know the rank and 
file and even less the leaders, how can he have observed their origin or their age ? 

*In the ranks’ (i.e., of the I.Z.L.), says Mr. Rudd, ‘are the political extremists, 
gangsters, yemenites, and worst of all the incoming immigrants from the gutters 
of Europe. These people have no value for human life... . We know full 
well the thugs who come on the illegal ships will be behind electrical detonators, 
blowing us up, within a fortnight of landing, and even among the 1,500 
legal immigrants who land every month are men who quickly gravitate to 
the terrorist groups.’ 

A little earlier Mr. Rudd had given the figure of the whole I,Z.L. as 6,000, 
As the I.Z.L, had been built up long before immigration was resumed, and is, 
according to Mr. Rudd, a receptacle for extremists, gangsters and yemenites, 
not many of the recent immigrants, if any at all, can have joined their ranks. 
But how does Mr. Rudd know that the immigrants of recent years have been 
collected from the ‘ gutters’ of Europe? The very fact that they dared 
innumerable hardships in order to go to Palestine, there to toil and build 
up a life of peace, free from persecution, makes one doubt whether they are 
from the ‘ gutters,’ however devoid of worldly goods they may be, having 
been robbed of everything by their Central-European neighbours. Before 
being dragged through the camps they were shopkeepers, tailors, or cobblers, 
doctors, lawyers or bankers, in fact, everything but destitutes of the gutters. 
If they had no value for human life, or lived with their guns in their pockets, 
they would have joined the vast underworld of Europe, the racketeers and 
black marketeers at their doorstep, as it were, rather than endeavour to live 
by their sweat in Palestine, and turn deserts and barren rocks into gardens, 
for the sake of their wives and of their children born and yet unborn. Mr. 
Rudd has never met any of them. From what I know of them, I presume 
that they value human life at least as highly as Mr. Rudd himself. In my view 
this article is unworthy of the traditions of your paper. But for the names 
and localities, his notes read like a Nazi account of the Maquis in France during 
the occupation. 

If Mr. Rudd were representative of the officers of our Forces recently in 
Palestine, it would explain any reluctance of the Jewish population to co- 
operate with them. The latter have met such spitefulness too often in Germany 
and Poland. That type personifies the disease from which they have just 
escaped, and which they would avoid like the plague. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Rerorm Crus, Patt Matt, S.W.1. E. H. Srern. 
July 18th, 1948. 


[I hardly think that Mr. Stern’s impolite regard for my discriminatory 
powers qualifies for comment here. With regard to the main body of his 
letter, that has been dealt with by our contributor. I would only wish to add 
that both Mr. Stern’s letter and Mr. Rudd’s reply have been subjected to 
certain minor cuts, principally in the interest of space but also, in the case of 
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the latter, since, in my view, criticism of a particular Galilean Settlement 
would, almost certainly, have led to further refutations and assertions of a 
fruitless and undesirable nature.—Eprror.] 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear Sir,—I am accused by Mr. Stern of ‘ colouring my observations to 
suit my views’ in my ‘ Palestine Notebook.’ It astounds me, for I had no 
desire to blacken by lies the Jewish communal way of living in Palestine. 
Surely there was no purpose in a junior subaltern writing propaganda. 
Mr. Stern must be acquainted with the quantity that has already been meted 
out to Jews, or Arabs, but never forgetting we ‘ spiteful’ British. I tried to 
describe whatever impressed me. I was never concerned with maligning the 
civilised Jewish Community. 

I wrote that there was no family life. I sulscond to the half of the Jewish 
Community who live in the Communal Settlements. Their way of life is a 
working model of communism. For two years I experienced sometimes a 
rough and on other days a sympathetic insight into their lives and behaviour. 
It was not then a fantastic conclusion of mine to observe the disintegration 
of Jewish families. Once, during a military search of Gevat Settlement, 
I was told by men and women settlers that they could only see their children 
when they came in from their day’s work in the fields. Their children were 
specially cared for throughout the day, slept in dormitories and were fed at 
separate meal times in the Communal Hall. 

Theirs is a regimented life. I do not believe that it is because they are 
too poor. The Jews are trying to build up a nation in a country in which 
another people is living. There are bound to be clashes, in which only the 
fittest will survive. Strong Settlement stock is their best chance for victory. 
It bears a remarkable resemblance to the Nazi system, but cannot be labelled 
criminal. However, in cafés in Tel Aviv and Haifa, at concerts in Jerusalem 
and on the bathing beaches of Naharia many Jews told us how dissatisfied 
they were with this present Eastern European leadership of Israel. 

How despicable a taunt to infer that I could not possibly understand what 
family love means. That is my most sacred and happiest trust in life. To the 
disgust of many settlers in Palestine their children’s loyalty and bringing-up 
is primarily in the Youth Movement. That is understandable in crises, but it 
would not augur well for peace, when Israel must integrate itself into the 
Eastern World. 

It was not my fantasy that several British officers even were invited to 
certain settlements at night for one crude purpose alone. Our eyes were not 
shut when we were on snooping patrols at night round Galilean Settlements. 

Mr. Stern believes that Palestinian Jews sought an escape from bitterness 
and cunning. He considers that I was unobservant in not realising that they 
had ‘ devoted themselves to mutual help and brotherly love, giving life back 
to the barren hills.’ That is blatant Zionist propaganda. In the recent welter 
of violence and perfidy, what conceivable brotherly love existed between the 
Stern Gangsters and the law-respecting citizens. They have terrorised one 
another, squabbled amongst themselves and are conniving at every level. 
Their extremist agitators plot sinister expansion. The Jewish community is 
carried unsuspectingly along. That is what is happening now. One day, 
those fanatics will plunge their community too far into bloody disturbance. 
I left Palestine with a feeling of pity for the keen innocent Jewish citizens. 
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They did not seem to know where they were being led. Mr. Ben Gurion 
made a speech, ending, ‘ For the time being only, there will be no fixed Jewish 
Capital.’ He referred to Jerusalem as the only acceptable rightful capital for 
Israel. Is not that rather sinister? ‘ For the time being only.’ 

A few weeks before the Mandate ended, on the faces of the hungry despon- 
dent Jewish citizens in Jerusalem was a look of ‘ For God’s sake, Englishmen, 
don’t leave, can’t you see we’re for it.” It was more human than the old look 
of, ‘Oh! you uncouth English dominators.’ We ‘spiteful’ English did not 
smirk at the welcome change of face. For by then, the ordinary British soldier 
was only interested in getting out of the infernal country, before Ben Hecht 
could have another little holiday in his heart, as another grave was dug in 
Ramleh Military Cemetery. 

I referred to the illegal immigrants as coming from the ‘ gutters of Europe.’ 
Mr. Stern accuses me of misrepresenting the facts. I have the advantage of 
having seen them, and the disadvantages of resultant bodily scars. I maintain 
that there is something more like sponsored inundation going on from Eastern 
Europe than merely frustrated displaced persons, ‘ daring innumerable hard- 
ships in order to get to Palestine.’ : 

Once in Palestine they do live with their guns in their pockets, having had 
excellent training, as Mr. Stern suggests, ‘ racketeering on their very doorstep, 
in the Underworld of Europe.’ Many Jews do not live ‘ by their sweat in 
Palestine, turning deserts and barren rocks into gardens, for the sake of their 
wives and children born and yet unborn.’ That is ridiculous rot. Mr. Stern, 
I would humbly suggest, has been carried away by the New York picture of 
Palestine. The Zionists who paint it, providing that they do not have to go 
themselves to Palestine, willingly pay for others. 

As for my value of human life, I can assure Mr. Stern that I do not spend 
my Sunday afternoons sitting in Hyde Park, pressing a revolver into a taxi- 
driver’s ribs. Nor do my fellow officers load the stolen taxi with T.N.T., 
tear down to Wembley Olympic Stadium and blow skyhigh the first American 
car, because they have taken a dislike to the faces of the occupants. 

Mr. Stern considers me to be the disease that made the Jewish Community 
reluctant to co-operate with the British. But when I recollect some of the 
outrages that the terrorists, more demoniacal than demented, perpetrated 
against us, I am proud to have been affected by that plague. 

From ‘the British point of view, the Mandate would have been less tragic 
if it had ended earlier. For it shielded for far too long most evil intentions. 
Remember the hundreds of British that were killed providing that constant 
butt, and defective shield. Then how can one tolerate the views of a man 
who regarded our forces in Palestine as not selfless, but spiteful ? 

B. J. Rupp. 
Bapajoz Barracks, ALDERSHOT. 
July 315t, 1948. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Dear Sir,—I should like to thank and congratulate you on publishing 
Mr. Rudd’s article ‘ Palestine Note-book.’ 

This gives a picture of the Zionist community in Palestine and the con- 
ditions under which our men were living before we gave up the Mandate, 
which is all too little known to people in this country. 
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In reading it I was struck by what an extraordinary illustration it is of 
British tolerance: ‘ Somehow after every series of outrages, we are friendly 
with the Jews again.’ Who but a young English officer would have written 
that? Mr. Rudd’s account of the strange phenomena he observed in Palestine 
is, of course, not a profound study of the structure and behaviour of the 
Jewish community. For example: the Muktar who described to him the 
organisation of the Settlement at Ein Harod, when speaking of the settlers 
being ‘ good communists’ was not referring to Marxian Communism but to 
the peculiar structure of the communal settlements in Palestine. These may 
include Marxian Communists, especially since Russian-trained Communists 
have been coming into Palestine in increasing numbers as they have been 
doing during the last year, but the organisation of the Settlements themselves 
is not what a good Marxian would understand by Communism. I do not 
think either that it is typical of the Settlements that the children are sent away 
at the age of six, although this may happen in the case of some Settlements 
where there are no suitable schools for them after the kindergarten age. What 
happens in the communal Settlements is that the babies are taken away from 
the mothers as soon as the confinement is over, and are handed over to the 
care of the women running the Community’s creche. The parents are allowed 
to see the children in the early morning, at lunch time, and for an hour at the 
end of their working day, but are not allowed to ‘ interfere’ with the up- 
bringing of the children at any other period of the day. At the age of six the 
children are sent to schools where ‘ Palestinography ’ and work on the land 
take up a large part of the curriculum. Here again ‘ no interference’ by parents 
is tolerated. 

These conditions, of course, apply only in the communal settlements ; 
in the Co-operatives and in the Towns the children live with their parents 
in the normal way. 

One of the most objectionable features of Jewish education in Palestine, 
to which Mr. Rudd makes no reference, is the Youth Organisations. These 
are in many cases political and ideological and enrol children from the age of 
ten. The analogy with the Hitler Jugend is striking. It was probably children 
belonging to one of these organisations whom Mr. Rudd describes as marching 
in columns of threes, singing raucously, to the great astonishment of the 
watching British soldiers. 

Mr. Rudd is quite right in thinking that the Jewish community was planning 
a struggle in the Middle East of which we are now seeing the results. Here 
again the analogy with Nazi methods is striking. Racialism, the narrowest 
and most fanatical Chauvinism, the struggle for Lebensraum, and the gangster 
methods which Goebbels and Himmler used against their own people, are all 
mirrored in Palestine to-day. It is little wonder that the Arabs have fled in 
terror from their homes after the horrors inflicted on them by the massacres 
at Deir Yassin and elsewhere by these fanatics. 

If Mr. Rudd has contributed to showing the British people the realities 
behind the vaunted idealism which has gone to building the ‘ national home’ 
in Palestine, a home from which its. centuries-old indigenous population has 
now been driven, he will have performed a real public service. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
E. L. Spears. 
164 Sr. SrEPHEN’s HousE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 
30th July, 1948. 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


SCHOOLS, EDUCATIONAL CENTRES, ETC. 


LONDON 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
a ee ws wW.1. ae ee 1910. 


COUNTRY 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 


Secretarial training for 
to all students throughout - 
Appointments Regier "f06-7-2.) Sas MICHAEL'S SCHOOL. (Under Sisterhood of 


COUNTRY 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


THE ABBEY SCHOOL—FORT AUGUSTUS 
INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
ENEDICTINE School at thohead of Loch Ness. Mild 
Beas 


Higher and Scottish Set oe 
Hugh 5 Hock Hockey. Entrance + °Scholarehipe® Guaee 
on application. 


ABINGDON—BERES. 
mpepes & yg en 
ination hel: 


 F- 1 4 ' = 
ee es ae a et 


ac cde fang eae 


Tetiles) 


Exam- 
ay. 1st. 


ARBOROUGH COLLEGE, YORKS., evacuated to 
mi MARSHE HALL. Na. RICHMOND. 


and” School for boys from 7 to 1s, Headmaster! 
J. E. Simpson, M.A.(Cantab.), B.Se.(London). 


YORK—ST. PETER’S SCHOOL. 


NTRANOCE ae - os held 
annually March ‘une. For particulars 
apply Headmaster. 


ae pealiied Staff. Usual exams. 


NORTH BERWICE. 
7 ae ap A py ane 1 Nurse SCHO 
Boys : ears. Special CI 
children under 5 years. Principal Miss M. W. 
Certificate. 


HERTS, 
r= LANGLEY PRIORY. Co-educational Ba 
ing and Day School based on Rudolf 8 


STAMFORD, LINCS. 


TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL.—Sound Public § 
education. 5 ad 18. tenets fees. B 
recelved by J. Nicoll, M.A. Ox 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


SOUTHAMPTON—UNIVERSITY COLLEG 
Oa = = for London Degree ex: 


tions 
and Music. Teachers’ Dept. Halls of 
dence. Calendar free on application to the E 


SMALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


namax. yecars | PTE. Witte joe 
ne : = 


E ROYAL SOCIETY for the eae 
BIRDS. Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KIX 
President : Her Grace the Duchess of a H 
Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. The Earl of d 
K.G. Chairman of the Council; 
Sharpe, K.C. Ofticess 82 Victoria St.. Londons ow 








